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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BricHTNESs, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—Isaias ixu, 1. 
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Among the most clear and penetrating truths made 
known to us by the divine Infant of Bethlehem is a 
basic lesson on Christian values — 
their order and absolute nature. Our 
eternal King is born as one of the 
most insignificant subjects of the 
City of David. The supreme Lawgiver of the uni- 
verse is carried all the way to Bethlehem in the womb 
of His Mother in order to satisfy a command of Cesar. 
Saint Luke conveys this contrast between the imperial 
greatness of Rome and the apparent insignificance of 
the holy Family in the very words of his gospel: “An 
edict went forth from Czxsar Augustus that all the 
world should be enrolled. ... And Joseph also went up 
from Galilee. to be enrolled with Mary, his es- 
poused wife, who was with child.” (Luke 2, 1:5.) On 
the one hand he notes the might of a Cesar, who could 
command that a whole world be enrolled; on the other 
hand he tells of the new-born Child Who could find 
only a cave to grace His presence. To the world, Rome 
with its military, political, and economic power is all- 
important. The Source of faith and hope and salva- 
tion is almost unknown. 


THE GOSPEL 
LESSON 


Without doubt, a great many modern people hold to 
the same scale of values. They accept the fact that 
military, political, and  eco- 
nomic values are primary—in- 
deed, some of them would say 
that these are the only ones. 
Religious considerations are a diversion; they are at 
best interesting, at worst unprofitable. 


MATERIALISTIC 
VIEWPOINT 


Such a society regards power, military weapons and 
resources as the foundation of civilization. The atom 
bomb holds first place in their minds. History is ex- 
plained in terms of economics. Plans for the future 
are made only on the basis of sheer political might. 


The history of the League of Nations and, more re- 
cently, of the United Nations Organization, is a case in 
point. The opening words of the Treaty of Versailles 
were, “In the name of the high contracting parties. . .” 
The United Nations Organization has not only elimi- 
nated the name of God, but the members of it have 
thus far not regarded one another as “high” nor as 
“contracting.” 

This is not to say that the representatives at the UNO 
are solely to blame. They are the products of a sys- 
tem of thought and education that holds military and 
economic considerations supreme. They spring from 
a society which regards traditional, moral and religious 


values as negligible. They come from universities 
whose professors maintain that truth is relative, that 
there are no absolute values, that man is at best a 


highly developed animal. 


The thesis that truth and faith and love are the 
foundations of society and occupy the highest place in 
society is eloquently mani- 
fested to the world by the 
Birth of the Savior. “Glory 
to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace to men of good will.” God must occupy 
the first and highest place in man’s life and considera- 
tions. A Savior is born who will lead men to salva- 
tion. He is the center of the universe. Peace will be 
the lot of those who have the good will to make Him 
the center of their lives. 


FOUNTAIN OF 
TRUTH AND LOVE 


To Catholics, the statement of this thesis may seem 
as obvious as the declaration that two and two equals 
four. Yet we are members of 
a society that in great measure 
does not admit the value of 
the Christian tradition, the ab- 
solute divinity of Christ and the primacy of the spirit- 
ual principles for which He stands. 


OUR CHRISTIAN 
HERITAGE 


We must appreciate and be ready to declare the es- 
sential fact that while we do not disregard material con- 
siderations we nevertheless hold them second to the 
absolute “immaterial” values of Christ and the Chris- 
tian tradition. We cannot do otherwise without deny- 
ing our faith, upsetting the order of the universe and 
denying truth itself. 

One of the early Fathers has said that the Chris- 
tian is to the world what the soul is to the body. Chris- 
tianity has moulded whatever there is of abiding value 
in the culture of the West. It recast and handed on 
the traditions of the ancient world. It formulated a 
philosophy based on truth, justice and freedom. It 
gave us an art and literature in which good and evil, 
God and man, the individual and the world are placed 
in their proper perspective. 

It gave to man a religion and faith which must hold 
primary place in his life. And today, it will bring 
peace to the world—peace to men of good will—peace 
to men who recognize in the Infant of Bethlehem a King 
greater than the Caesars, a Power greater than the atom 
bomb, a Savior and Redeemer Who must reign — Who 
must occupy absolute and primary consideration in our 
lives. 
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T the bottom of all problems 
of the world today is the 
problem of man. Unless 
those who bear the responsibility of 


Editor’s Note: 


: / ’ ’ provoking 
world leadership are in basic agree- 


ment on what man is, there is no 
way out of the confusion and con- 
flict which block the road to real 
peace. Clashes on the question of 
boundaries, national security, mi- 
safeguards, free movement 


nority 





We esteem it a privilege to place 
before our readers this thought- 
and most 
Statement issued by the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States at the 
close of their annual meeting in the 
Washington last month. 
out the root cause of the present 
confusion in human affairs and 
the way to peace so much desired. 


United 
for the 
conclusion of agreements on stable 
These 
negotiations have brought out in the 
clear the tragic lack of unity among 
peacemakers on fundamental 


the three great victors, the 
States, Britain and Russia, 
and reconstruction. 


inspiring peace 


It points issues. 


In some instances agreements 
which were pointed to the safe- 


guarding of basic human rights, 





f trade, easy access to raw mate- 
rials, progressive disarmament and the control of the 
atomic bomb, important as these are, take a second 
place to the need of unity in protecting man in the en- 
joyment of his God-given native rights. The struggle 
f the small nations for their indisputable rights and 
the stalemate among the strong nations in a contest of 
power would admit of bearable, even though hard, com- 
promise if the fate of man, as man, did not hang in the 
balance. 

To be more explicit, it is a question whether Na- 
tional Governments are disposed to protect or to hinder 
the individual in the exercise of rights and in the. dis- 
charge of duties which are proper to him prior to any 
action by the State. The words of our own Declara- 
tion of Independence express no new doctrine, but voice 
the basic tradition of Christian civilization: ‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Respect for the rights and duties of man as an in- 
lividual and as a member of civic and domestic society 
we hold to be the first obligation of any Government 

its citizens. The state has a just claim on the co- 
peration of its citizens for the common good, but not 
to the point of coercion in violation of their personal 
I What a Govern- 
cannot do in the exercise of its own sovereignty 


itical, social and religious rights. 


tcannot approve or abet on the part of another Gov- 
ernment in the settlement of complicated issues such as 


nfront the nations in making peace and planning its 
preservation. 


lhe menace to man as man looms large in the out- 
anding questions which engage the attention of the 
victorious Allies. It hangs in the background of the 
nflict between Russia and the West, which has so 
ng delayed the making of the peace. Eighteen months 
have passed since the surrender and occupation of Ger 
many and fifteen months since the capitulation of 
Japan. There have been continuous negotiations among 





reached in conferences, have been 
repudiated unilaterally by the action of one of the vic- 
tors, and these repudiations have been tolerated by the 
other nations which were parties to the agreements. In 
an effort to preserve unity fatal compromises have been 
made either explicitly or by tolerance of shocking ag- 
pressions 

In so difficult a task it is understandable that there 
should be differences and a clash of interests. Some 
sort of sacrifice of particular national advantages for 
the common good of the international community and 
therefore for the ultimate good of all nations must be 
made. But the tragic fact is that the cleavage touches 
issues on which there can be no compromise. While it 
is stated that the Western democracies and Russia, with 
her satellite Governments in the countries of Eastern 
Europe, are at a stalemate over questions of security 
against aggressions, the fact is that underlying these 
questions there is the question of man, as man. 

Throughout the war our battlecry was the defense of 
native freedoms against Nazi and Fascist totalitarian- 
ism. The aftermath of war has revealed victorious So- 
viet totalitarianism no less aggressive against these free- 
doms in the countries it has occupied. Totalitarianism 
does not acknowledge and respect these freedoms. It 
persecutes the citizen who dares assert his native rights. 
It imposes on peoples its philosophy of life, in which 
there is no authority above the state and in which all 
values in life are derived from human conventions. The 
corollary of such philosophy is the police state, which 
terrorizes its citizens and dominates them in all fields 
of human behavior. 

Before we can hope for a good peace there must 
come an agreement among the peacemakers on the basic 
question of man as man. If this agreement is reached, 
then secondary, though important, defects in the peace 
mav be tolerable in the hope of their eventual correc- 
tion, Misrepresentations, deceitful promises, the use of 
equivocal language and violation of agreements only 
widen the cleavage between nations. 

In the Charter of the United Nations the signatories 
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have contracted to cooperate “in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
language or religion.” Let the nations in the making of 
the peace do even more and in solemn covenants actu- 
ally secure men everywhere in the enjoyment of their 
native rights. Then there will be the beginnings of 
peace, and the fear of war will be banished from men’s 
minds. 

Considerations of human dignity are deeply involved 
in the fate of prisoners of war. The strict observance 
of international law does not oblige the victorious na- 
tions to repatriate prisoners of war until after the con- 
clusion of the peace, but owing to the circumstance of 
the long delay in making the peace, the contention of 
our country for the speedy repatriation of these prison- 
ers is admirably humane and almost a dictate of justice. 
There are millions of them separated from their famil- 
ies and kept from their normal occupations, engaged in 
forced labor and in many cases underfed. They are 
fieeded at home for the work of reconstruction. 

The use of prisoners of war as slave laborers in alien 
lands should not be any part of reparations levied by 
the victors. They are men and they should be treated 
as men. So large is their number, estimated as high as 
7,000,000, that even with every effort put forth for 
their speedy repatriation, it will take years to transport 
them back to their own countries in an orderly way. 

It is the strict obligation of all nations to treat these 
prisoners as we demanded that our combatants who fell 
into the hands of the enemy be treated. It is unworthy 
of the victors to revenge injustices by violating human 
rights and heaping insults on human dignity. As things 
are now, future generations may well charge the victors 
with guilt of inhumanities which are reminiscent of 
Nazism and Fascism. 

A serious problem which challenges the nations is 
finding a way rightly to provide for the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees from persecution and dire 
danger now in camps in Central Europe. These vic- 
tims of injustice have the right of refuge — a right 
that is sacrosanct in our history and culture. To pro- 
vide for them and to give them an opportunity to begin 
life anew in useful pursuits without fear is the ines- 
capable responsibility of the nations. 

All of them, the displaced persons and the perse- 
cuted peoples, must be treated humanely without dis- 
crimination. A perfect solution of the problem would 
be to give them the full guarantee for the enjoyment 
of their native rights in their countries of origin. Since 
this solution is not forthcoming, the nations must ex- 
tend to them the help which their very human rights 
demand. It is plain that to continue indefinitely to sup- 
port them in camps is not a solution of the problem and 
is, in fact, an injury to them. To force them against 
their will to return to their countries of origin, where, 
with reason, they fear that grave dangers await them, 
is stark inhumanity. 


UNUM SINT 


By agreement among the victors those in the dis- 
placed-persons camps allegedly guilty of crimes must 
be returned to their countries of origin. If guilty, they 
should be punished, but they should not be made vic 
tims of political persecution with the cooperation of the 
authorities of the military occupation. 

Before honoring demands for the return of these 
persons to their countries of origin the military authori- 
ties are obligated to give the accused honest juridical 
preliminary hearings to prevent grave injustice. Tragic 
indeed was the decision of the United Nations Com- 
mittee on Refugees that “all measures be taken” to re- 
patriate child refugees to their countries of origin. 

Nor can we condone with any sense of humanity the 
alternative of either returning refugees against their 
will to their countries of origin or throwing them on 
the economy of an already overcrowded and impover- 
ished Germany. With justice to all these unfortunate 
men, women and children, and without discrimination 
in favor of any group of them, the nations must find a 
way to resettle them in countries where opportunities to 
begin life anew await them. 

It is heartening that the President of the United 
States has pledged himself publicly to ask our Congress 
to enact a law which will permit the entry of consid- 
erable numbers of them into the United States. If 
this is done the generosity of our country will stir other 
nations to give these unfortunate people a haven and a 
chance to live in the enjoyment of their God-given 
rights. 

The problem is admittedly very difficult, but the dif- 
ficulty in it should be a challenge to the nations to 
solve it in a constructive, humane way, in which charity 
will do even what justice does not compel. 

Something has been happening in Europe which is 
new in the annals of recorded history. By agreement 
among the victors, millions of Germans who for cen- 
turies have lived in Eastern Europe are being forced 
from their homes, without resources, into the heart of 
Germany. The sufferings of these people in their 
weary travels, the homelessness of them and the hope- 
lessness make a sad story of the inhumanity of their 
transplantation. 

Had there prevailed in the councils of the victor na- 
tions a right appreciation of the dignity of man, at least 
arrangements would have been made for transplanting 
these people in a humane way. We boast of our dem- 
ocracy, but in this transplantation of peoples we have 
perhaps unwittingly allowed ourselves to be influenced 
by the herd theory of heartless totalitarian political 
philosophy. 

The reports of the deportation of thousands in areas 
of Soviet aggression to remote and inhospitable regions 
just because they cannot subscribe to Communism tell of 
a cruel violation of human rights. These men are men 
and have the rights of men. Our sympathy also goes 
out to the technicians and skilled workers in enemy 
countries who have been seized and forced to work for 
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the strengthening of the economy of victorious nations. 
[t is not in this way that peace is made and the na- 
ns are united in mutual cooperation. No lasting good 
can ever come from the violation of the dignity of the 
human person, 
In many lands men, women and children are in dire 


need of the very necessaries of life. In some large 


measure this need is the consequence of the stoppage of 
that normal interchange of goods between the indus- 
trial and agricultural areas of Europe which for cen- 
turies has been at the base of European economy. In 
some places it is the result of political, racial and relig- 
For many millions it is the heavy 


jous persecution, 
penalty of war. 

In our charity we must not be insensible to the mis- 
ery of our fellow-men. Human solidarity as well as 
Christian brotherhood dictates the sharing of our sub- 
stance with our brothers in distress. 

We may well be proud of the generosity of the peo- 
ple of the United States in their relief work in war- 
torn lands. The want, however, is so great that, with- 
out continued governmental aid, private charity will be 
inadequate to relieve it. A way must be found for the 
nations to continue their work of relief until the dan- 
ger of widespread starvation and disease is gone and 
peoples are able to provide for at least their own basic 
needs. The winter before us will be a hard, bitter 
winter for millions, and the charity of individuals and 
governments must be very large to prevent an awful 
catastrophe. 

Sut charity is not a substitute for justice. The con- 
tinuance of widespread want is largely due to the delay 
of the nations in making the peace. Justice demands 
that they make promptly a peace in which all men can 
live as men. 

In the aftermath of war public opinion tends to over- 
look the sacredness of human life. We have just been 
through our first experience with mechanized warfare, 
in which the manhood of the world has been in battle 
on fields of combat and in industry, agriculture and 
transportation. 

Our enemies, with utter disregard for sacredness of 
human life, committed brutalities that horrified us, and 
unfortunately we used weapons which brought wide- 
spread, unspeakable suffering and destruction. Day 
after day there were the accounts of the killing and the 
maiming of thousands. Never before did the human 
family suffer so large a number of casualties. It was 
hard always to be mindful of the sacredness of the life 
of the individual. There was the temptation to think 
only in terms of mass killings and mass murders. 

Out of it all many have failed to interpret in terms 
of the human sufferings which they connote, the head- 
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lines in our daily press which even now tell of race 
and religious persecution, of the transplantation of mil- 
lions of people from one area to another and of the 
seizure of political control by the liquidation of oppo- 
sition. How can there be a beginning of even a toler- 
able peace unless the peacemakers fully realize that hu- 
man life is sacred and that all men have rights? 

And for us who profess the Christian name, human 
life is even more precious and sacred because for every 
man the Saviour shed His blood in bitter anguish on 
Calvary. We know that in His sacred blood all men 
are called to be brothers. We are our brothers’ keep- 
ers. It is not possible for us to be complacent and in- 
active while any of our brothers in the human family 
groan under tyranny and are denied the free exercise 
of their human rights. 

In Christian solidarity, with humble hearts, we con- 
fess our sins and the sins of our race and pleadingly 
beg, through the merits of Christ, merciful forgiveness 
from our Father Who is in heaven. Mindful of the 
sacred promise of the Saviour, we pray for light and 
strength for those who in our country bear the heavy 
responsibility of making decisions for us in the peace 
conferences, and, indeed, for all the peacemakers. 

May the Saviour enlighten and strengthen them to 
imitate His blessed example and, in sacrifice and unsel- 
fishness, in the clear light of reason, secure for all men 
the enjoyment of their God-given rights so that they 
may follow their vocation as sons of God and brothers 
in Christ. 

Signed by the members of the administrative board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, in the 
names of the Bishops of the United States: 

SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH, 
Archbishop of Chicago 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 

Archbishop of New York 
Joun Grecory Murray, 

Archbishop of St. Paul 
Joun J. Mitty, 

Archbishop of San Francisco 
JoserH F,. RuMMEL, 

Archbishop of New Orleans 
RicHarp J. CusHING, 

Archbishop of Boston 
James H. Ryan, 

Archbishop of Omaha 
Joun Mark GANNON, 

Bishop of Erie 
Joun F, Nott, 

Bishop of Fort Wayne 
Kart J. ALTER, 

Bishop of Toledo 
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The Church Eapression 
By Ralph Thomas, S.A. of Christmas y | oy : 








AINT Luke’s account of the Birth of our Divine 
S Savior, at once so simple, so vivid, and so joyous, 

has been many times retold and re-enacted in the 
life of the Church. The historical scene of that first 
Christmas night contained in the words: “Mary brought 
forth her first-born Son, and wrapped Him up in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid Him in a manger” — is not only 
the first mystery of our faith but the source of Chris- 
tian joy and the inspiration of Christian literature and 
art. 

The human birthday of the unconquered Son of God 
is first of all brought to the minds of the faithful by 
the Holy Sacrifice celebrated on Christmas night. In 
the English language the Nativity is so closely con- 
nected with the Mass that we still distinguish it as the 
feast of Christ’s Mass, or Christmas. The three Masses 
of Christmas — at midnight, at dawn, and in the morn- 
ing — tell in a mystic way of the threefold nature of 
the birth of Christ: in eternity, in time, and in the souls 
of the faithful. 

In Rome, the Mass at midnight was, from ancient 
times, celebrated in the Church of Saint Mary Major, 
where the relics of the Manger of the Christ Child 
were preserved. This basilica, representing Bethlehem, 
was the place of joyous and solemn Christmas celebra- 
tions. As early as the second century it attracted pil- 
grims from all the Christian world. Its walls were 
richly adorned with precious mosaics which depicted 
the history of the Nativity from the Old Testament 
prophets who declared Christ’s coming to the Annun- 
ciation, the Adoration of the Shepherds and the mani- 
festation to the Wise Men of the Orient. 

The Mass at Saint Mary Major, with its relics of 
the Crib of Bethlehem, bears witness to the early dra- 
matic expression of the events of the Nativity. On 
Christmas Eve, between the chanting of the Divine 
Office and the celebration of midnight Mass, the scene 
of Christ’s birth came to be re-enacted by ministers in 
vestments and copes. In the dialogue which took place, 
the Virgin and Saint Joseph together with the angels 
and the shepherds were all portrayed. These repre- 
sentations of the scene of the Nativity grew and spread 
among the faithful until they could no longer be ade- 
quately held in church nor portrayed by the ministers. 
These became the Mystery plays and pageants per- 
formed by the guilds to illustrate the events in the life 
of our Divine Redeemer. 

Several English Mystery plays treating of the ador- 
ation of the Holy Child by the shepherds still survive, 





dating from the Middle Ages. Although the shepherds 
in these plays are rough, uneducated peasants, they are 
fired by a deep devotion for the Christ Child and His 
Holy Mother. They are generally introduced out on a 
cold,, barren hill-top, watching their sheep beneath the 
silent stars and a bright winter’s moon. Their fingers 
are chapped, their bodies shiver, but they are faithful 
in their night-long task of tending their flocks. 
what a privileged night this was to be for the silent 
watchers of the heavens. Their cold, their pain, and 
their labors are forgotten as the angelic chorus joyfully 
bids them to go to Bethlehem, there to behold their 
King and Redeemer lying in a crib between an ox and 
an ass. Thither they hasten to greet the Child, so young 
and beautiful, and His Mother, so pure and mild. They 
are charmed by the sweetness of the Child. They offer 
him humble gifts. They call him the “little day Star.” 
And they go away singing for joy. 

Some of the beautiful Latin hymns first composed 
for Christmas are found in the Divine Office for the 
feast. The hymn, A solis ortu cardine, recited at Lauds, 
was written by Sedulius, a Roman convert, in the fifth 
century. It gives a devout description of the Birth of 
Christ: 

From lands that see the sun arise 
To earth’s remotest boundaries, 
The Virgin-born today we sing, 
The Son of Mary, Christ our King. 


In that chaste parent’s holy womb 
Celestial grace hath found its home: 
And she, an earthly bride unknown, 
Yet calls that Offspring blest her own. 


The manger and the straw he bore, 
The cradle did he not abhor; 

By milk in infant portions fed, 

Who gives e’en fowl their daily bread. 


The heavenly chorus filled the sky, 
The angels sang to God on high 

What time to shepherds, watching lone 
They made creation’s Shepherd known. 


The Christe Redemptor omnium, used in Vespers 
and Matins of Christmas Day, is an Ambrosian hymn 
of the sixth century. One of its verses will show its 
wholehearted expression of Christmas joy: 

The heavens above, the rolling main, 
And all that earth’s wide realm contain, 


Yet, . 
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With joyous voice now loudly sing 
The glory of their new-born King 

e popular songs of Christmas which were sung in 
language. of the people take their origin from the 
and Office of the feast of the Nativity, f 


rom the 
ivs and pageants, and from the local customs of 
‘ople themselves. 


the 
, the 
the 


These were the Italian laudi 
ch noel, the German HWcihnachtslieder, and 
English carol. 
lhe carol was an ancient expression of joy accom- 
panied by both singing and dancing. The dancers 
formed in a circle and sang to the accompaniment of 
We find them very early connected with the 
Christmas season, and in the early romances of King 
\rthur’s court, the carols are part of the gay and fes- 
tive celebration which lasted from Christmas till New 
Year's. The verses were often sung by the bards and 
evervone joined in the familiar chorus which was re- 


peated after each verse: 


music 


In the honor of Christ's birth 
Sing we all with joy and mirth 


In this time of Christmas 
Between an ox and an ass 
A maiden delivered was 
Of Christ, her Son, so dear. 


In the honor of Christ's birth 
Sing we all with joy and mirth. 


\mong the most emotional and intensely human me- 
diaeval carols were the lullabys which represented the 
Divine Child being rocked asleep by Mary and Saint 
Joseph to the accompaniment of the singing of the 
angels and the faithful: 


So blest a sight it was to see 
How Mary rocked her Son so free! 
So fair she rocked and sang ‘Bye, | 
Lulley, Jesu, lulley, lulley! 
The greatest flowering of popular Christmas songs 
curred in Italy and is closely connected with the fig- 
ure of Saint Francis of Assisi. Francis had called his 
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They 
Vere to sing joy fully the praises of God and to por- 


followers the “Troubadours of the Great King.” 
tray realistically to the people the events of Christ’s 
lite and the history of the Redemption. The celebra- 
tion of Christmas with song and rejoicing was 4 Fran- 
ciscan tradition. 

Tradition says that the Seraphic Saint was born, like 
Christ, in a stable. He took a special interest in the 
devotion to the Babe of Bethlehem. Thomas of Celano, 
one of his companions, tells us of the manner in which 
the Saint celebrated Christmas with his followers at 
1223. A crib was prepared in the wood, in 
which was represented the Birth of the Savior. Straw 
was placed there, and on Christmas night an ox and an 


Grecio in 


ass were led in and a young child placed in the crib. 
Che people from the surrounding country came in 
to the ceremony. Francis, full of devotion, 
and with eyes bathed in tears of joy, knelt before the 
manger, above which was the altar. How touching and 
powerful must have been the sermon preached by Fran- 
cis at the midnight Mass! He who so intensely loved 
the poverty and suffering of his divine King could so 
much the more intimately appreciate and express the 


crowds 


joy and gladness of Christmas. 

With the Franciscans the custom of setting up little 
mangers in homes at Christmas was spread far and 
wide. Around these cribs were sung the carols. Candles 
and torches were lighted to signify Christ Who had 
come as “a Light to the world.” It is in the words of 
the carol, 

Come, all ye faithful 

Joyful and triumphant 
Come and adore Him 
Christ, the Lord 


that the Christian people are summoned to Christ’s 
Mass, the Mass celebrated on 


This the sole night of all the year 
Which sees the stoled priest the chalice rear. 


Here the faithful, before altar and crib, commemo- 
rate as one great united body, with emotion and delight, 
the mystery of the Birth of the Son of God. 
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Hloria in Excelsis Deo! 
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The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement wish the readers of 


The Lamp a jovful Christmas and a happy, 


prosperous Nef Uear 





Camouflaged Saint 








HIS is the story of one of the most beautiful 
Christmas letters of all time. Since the time 
of its publication in The New York Sun many 
years ago it has been reprinted in countless magazines 
and periodicals throughout the English-speaking world. 
Its words have fallen like a blessing on hearts made 
hard and cynical in the midst of a materialistic age that 
seems so callous to the things of the spirit. And who 
shall say that a world shattered by the most devastating 
war of its history has not more need of these consoling 
words than ever before? 
One December day eight-year-old Virginia O’Hanlon 
wrote to the editor of The Sun: 


“Dear Editor: I am eight years old. Some of 
my little friends say there is no Santa Claus. Papa 
says, ‘If you see it in The Sun it’s so.’ Please tell 
me the truth, is there a Santa Claus? 

Vircinia O’Han ton, 113 W. 59th St., N. Y.” 


Now, it is a matter of common knowledge that editors 
are of all mortals the busiest and most overburdened. 
They may not just keep up with the times. They must 
be several days ahead, all of which leaves them little 
room for quiet musing or those soft answers that turn 
away wrath, boosters and impecunious poets. But the 
editor of The Sun found time to answer Virginia’s 
pleading letter in these graceful and tender words: 


“Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They 
have been affected by the scepticism of a sceptical 
age. They do not believe unless they see. They 
think that nothing can be which is not compre- 
hensible to their little minds All minds, Virginia, 
whether they be men’s or children’s, are little. In 
this great universe of ours man is a mere insect, 
an ant, in his intellect, as compared with the 
boundless world about him, as measured by the 
intelligence capable of grasping the whole truth 
and knowledge. 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He 
exists as certainly as love and generosity and devo- 
tion exist, and you know that they abound and give 
to your life its highest beauty and joy. Alas, how 
dreary the world would be if there were no Santa 
Claus. It would be as dreary as if there were no 
Virginias. There would be no childlike faith then, 
no poetry, no romance to make tolerable this exist- 
ence. We would have no enjoyment except in 
sense and sight. The eternal light with which 
childhood fills the world would be extinguished. 
Not believe in Santa Claus? You might as well 
not believe in fairies. You might get your papa 


- Rome to our own day 


By Liam Brophy 


to watch in all the chimneys on Christmas Eve to 
catch Santa Claus, but even if he did not see 
Santa Claus coming down, what would that prove? 

“Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that is no sign 
that there is no Santa Claus. The most real 
things in the world are those that neither children 
nor men can see. Did you ever see fairies danc- 
ing on the lawn? Of course not, but that’s not 
proof that they are not there. Nobody can con- 
ceive or imagine all the wonders that are unsee- 
able in the world. 

“You may tear asunder the baby’s rattle and 
see what makes the noise inside, but there is a veil 
covering the unseen world which not the strong- 
est man, nor even the united strength of the 
strongest men that ever lived, could tear apart. 
Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push 
aside that curtain and view and picture the super- 
natural beauty and glory beyond. Is it real? Ah, 
Virginia, in all this world there is nothing else 
real and abiding. 

“No Santa Claus! Thank God! he lives, and 
he lives for ever. A thousand years from now, 
Virginia, nay, ten thousand years from now, he 
will continue to make glad the heart of childhood.” 


That, of course, is the lesson which the Catholic 
Church has been teaching for some two thousand 
years — belief in the unseen, in the heaven which lies 
about us, not only in our infancy, but all through our 
lives, could we but discern it. From the time when she 
had to fight against the hedonistic materialism of pagan 
and more than ever in our own 
day — she has been in opposition to the man-from- 
Missouri attitude. She continues to tell the world that 
you cannot adopt the “show me” stance to the spiritual 
world, save in the sense in which Saint Paul bade the 
cultured Greeks to discern the unseen from the things 
that are seen, the spiritual realities which lie behind 
material symbols. 





The modern world is obsessed with the idea of 
measurement. The trouble started with the Renais- 
sance and was hastened by the Protestant revolt from 
the authority of the Church. The quantitative things 
began to assume greater importance than the qualita- 
tive. The material things that could be gauged by 
indexes and pointers, their heat, color, size, expansion 
tabulated, ousted the immeasurable things of the 
spirit, such as beauty and joy, from the minds of men. 
The process led to a rapid advance in the physical sci- 
ences, it is true. But it was a one-sided affair that has 
tended to upset the balance of life more and more with 
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passage of time. The soul has been pushed so 
nto the background that many are unconscious 
of the fact that they have a soul at all. The general 
attitude of the modern sceptics is “show me and I'll 
That may be the scientific approach, and it 
good within the domain of science. But life is 
larger than science. You cannot estimate the nostalgic 
loveliness of a Chopin Nocturne by a thermometer; the 
simple beauty of Longfellow’s lines is not to be meas- 
ured by the inch. 
In spite of the high idealism of its leaders America 
has become material-minded. All the processes of her 
history led to that. The hard life of her pioneers whose 
lives were devoted to battling against the forces of the 
material world, whether they took the form of end- 
less forests, or the menace of the Redskins from Maine 
to Georgia, concentrated attention on the physical 
world. Success came to be measured by one’s ability 
to overcome material obstacles and accumulate more of 
the world’s goods than one’s neighbor. So the new 
religion of Progress evolved, by which is meant progress 
ver the physical domain of life and the gradual 
elimination of pain and discomfort. The laudable aim 
f all this was to provide the greatest good for the 
greatest number. The basic error back of it was to 
rd physical well-being as the only good. A kin- 
| error was and is the tendency to measure every- 
hing by its money value. But not by bread and bank- 
ices alone doth man live. 
“Alas, how dreary the world would be without 
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holds 


Santa 
‘laus.” The vast boredom that weighs on the hearts 
of modern men is a sign of the dreariness we are to 
expect if Santa Claus, and all that he stands for, is to 
be banished from our lives. Ennui is the keynote of 
modern literature and art. That is a natural conse- 
quence of having the sources of literature and art dried 
up, and these sources are essentially spiritual. The 
truth is that the world has been living on the inherited 
spiritual capital of the Catholic Church, and has almost 
mpletely exhausted its portion of that heritage in a 

t spendthrift prodigality. When men turned from 
spiritual beauty boredom was bound to follow. And 
hey turned from spiritual beauty when they turned 
irom the Church. How utterly dreary the world would 
e if there were no Catholic Church to save and defend 
etry and romance that makes existence tolerable. 

is often forgotten that Romance, in the highest 
ense of the abused word, started at Rome. The 
Church was the foster-mother of our Western civiliza- 
n, which has been languishing from the very day it 
renounced her authority, so that it even seems that the 


f 


if that civilization is already in sight and can only 
¢ prevented by a return to that allegiance. 
There are welcome signs in present-day literature 
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that such a return is under way. The practical front- 
ier-minded people have reached the limits of the 
frontiers of the physical world, only to find that the 
Gospel is right when it says that the eye is not filled 
with seeing nor the ear with hearing. “A great re- 
valuation is in progress,” says Fritz Wittels, “but it is 
not altogether agreeable to live in the No Man’s Land 
between two ethical worlds. We can no longer live in 
the old, and yet we shrink from the new, being still 
entangled in the old.” But the lesson of American 
history is that No Man’s Land can be conquered. This 
time it will have to be rediscovered by Americans 
themselves, for the spirit. 


Not to believe in Santa Claus, you might as well not 
believe in angels. Perhaps the belief in angels has 
waned because they seemed too good to be true, like 
Santa Claus to children. But the existence of angels 
is a matter of dogmatic belief for Catholics. They are 
part of the Good Tidings we call the Gospel. And 
was it not angels that brought the greatest bit of Good 
News the world has ever heard when they announced 
the Birth of the Son of Man two thousand years ago? 


People who pride themselves in being hard-headed 
claim to be realists, by which they mean that they limit 
themselves strictly to the supposedly “real” word of 
material existence. That is merely being hard-hearted 
and stupid. The real world is the world of the spirit. 
To imagine otherwise is merely the sign of a murky 
mind, limited by its state of perpetual twilight to the 
narrow range of what lies immediately before and 
under it. And so it misses the austere beauty of the 
stars, the majestic grandeur of the hills and the wonder 
of open spaces. It was against such that Christ hurled 
His sternest anger. These are the wilfully blind of 
heart, the stiff-necked that are too proud in their own 
conceits for worship or for wonder. 

And there is another way in which Santa Claus does 
really exist—as a saint. “Santa Claus” is a secularized 
form of St. Nicholas, patron saint of Russia, who died 
A. D. It was his charitable custom to be- 
stow dowries on maidens too poor to marry by drop- 
ping gifts down the chimneys of their homes or “plant- 
ing presents” for them in vantage points. This was his 
generous method of saving them from lives of shame. 
It is indicative of the process of secularism that he has 
been divested of his halo of sanctity for an aura of 
sentimentality. But it is well that he still travels incog- 
nito thre sughout the world, and that his spirit is still act- 
ive in an age which but dimly: understands the great 
spiritual realities for which he stands as a symbol and a 
sign. Yet, how bitterly ironical it is that he should be 
banned only in one country — the country of which he 
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is the patron saint. 
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One Body and One Spirit 


By Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


HOSE who record the events of human history 

will some day evaluate the desire manifest by the 

peoples of the world in the present year for a 
durable and workable unity. No other time in history 
has so vividly witnessed the tragic cost of the lack of 
such unity. Whole nations lie prostrate and devastated, 
and even those who were relatively unscathed by the 
brutalities of warfare are cloaked in the pall of fear. 
No one knows what devilish instrument of warfare will 
be devised next, to be held by one nation as a threat 
over all others. The only alternative to a reign of ter- 
ror and carnage is a rediscovery of the common broth- 
erhood of man, to be achieved only at the cost of sacri- 
fice, even of some part of sovereignty, by the nations 
of the world. 

The year that has just passed has witnessed the fail- 
ure of the disputing victors to distribute the spoils of 
war and to exact just retribution from the vanquished. 
It has seen the tragic spectacle of national representa- 
tives, summoned together for the task of so ordering 
events as to prevent the outbreak of 
squabbling, threatening and defying one another. At 
almost every step of its deliberations, the United Na- 
tions organization has been faced with problems pro- 
voked by the prejudices and previous commitments of 
the delegates who make up its official councils. Little, 
if any, advance has been made towards the assurance of 
the high ideals with which its inception was couched. 
Almost certain tragedy awaits it, a fate akin to the en- 
feeblement and ultimate dissolution of similar organ- 
izations in other generations, for there appears to be no 
retreat from the intransigence of diplomatic positions 
that are bound up with the divergent philosophies gov- 
erning the nations of the world. 

Though the record of failures is chronicled with sor- 
row, the very fact that the peoples of the world had 
faith in the possibility of an organization, international 
in scope, which would foresee and prevent those dif- 
ferences that in the past were settled only by blood- 
shed, will give some brightness to the year that has 
passed. Though lugubrious prophets of doom foretold 
that the United Nations Assembly could do little that 
had not been done before, and that the high idealism 
with which its beginnings were trumpheted would melt 
before the clash of racial and political hatreds that 
would soon resound at its sessions, the little men and 
women of the world believed that it could work. They 
looked towards San Francisco, Paris and New York 
with hearts that beat with lively hope that what had 
been tried and found wanting before would, in this 


another war, 


generation, prove genuine and lasting. Their optim- 
ism in thinking that their representatives, meeting to- 
gether at their mandate, would be able to solve the in- 
tricate questions that in other times would provide the 
grounds for bloodshed and brutality, know no limits. 
That such optimism could exist, in a year like 1946, is 
in itself a tribute to the idealism of the ordinary people 
of the world. 

Nor is it a foolish and pathetic idealism. Because it 
was, and in spite of the burdensome failures so far en- 
countered in the councils of the nations, still is so wide- 
spread, it points to the existence of a larger truth, an 
underlying instinct among the members of the human 
race that brotherhood among them is something poten- 
tial. And if potential, may it not ultimately be brought 
to reality ? 

To Christians, the foundation for such a belief in the 
brotherhood of all men lies in the teachings of Christ, 
the Master. He came into the world for the purpose 
of redeeming all men, and His instrument of redemp- 
tion was to be His own Mystical Body. “Abide in me, 
and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of it- 
self unless it remain on the vine, so neither can you 
unless you abide in me. I am the vine, you are the 
He who abides in me, and I in him, he bears 
much fruit; for without me you can do nothing.” (John 
15, 4-6.) Only by being fused to that Mystical Body 
can the members of the human race expect to see the 


branches. 


blossoming of true brotherhood, inspired towards the 
attainment of peace and justice by the power of Christ 
the Head, the one true source of all virtue and righte- 
ousness among the human race. 

Neglecting this postulate — that only in the unity 
that has its foundation in Christ can the natural yearn- 
ing for brotherhood achieve its fulfilment — the hopes 
of the world for anything more than an armed truce 
are doomed to frustration. Those who have grasped 
the point include not only Catholics, but representatives 
of other bodies of Christians. Unfortunately, their 
willingness to find in the teachings of Christ a guide 
towards true fraternity, in which men will abide in one 
Body subject to the direction of one Spirit, is hampered 
by their own prejudices and the misunderstandings 
that have been solidified by centuries of separation. In 
their anxiety they seek some sort of federation of like- 
minded believers, an association of Christians that can 
enunciate the principles of the Christian ethic in a be- 
wildered world. They wonder why the great body of 
the Catholic Church cannot associate itself with them 
in an enterprise so noble and so fraught with possibili- 
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i relief for the suffering world, They ci 
satisfied with the answers so far given 

Perhaps by reiteration the outlines of the answer 1 
become clearer. The Catholic faith is the faith 
elivered to the Apostles, and by them taught, in its 
ety and without the shadow of a compromise, to 
world. So faithful has the Church been to the 


tseem The Vicar of Christ upon earth, human director of the 


wctions of the Mystical Body of the Divine Savior, 
ids them unite in such prayer. Responsive to his ad- 
monitions, and desirous of achieving for their fellow- 
men a share in the joys of the true fraternity that is 
theirs, they have it in their power to hasten the day 
when the peoples of the world will be truly united in 
hings of the Apostles that she alone can speak with “one Body and one Spirit,” and the reign of peace and 

rity as the true Mystical Body of Christ. From justice will be ushered in, 

nt of view of visibility there is nothing mysteri- 


The Church Unity Octave of prayer for the unity of 
ibout the Mystical Body. “Only those are to be 


mankind in the fold of Christ is observed each year 
really included as members,” says the Holy Father, from January 18, the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at 
“who have been haptized and profess the true faith and Rome. to January 25th, the Feast of the Conversion 
not unhappily withdrawn from Body-unity or for of St. Paul. On February 12 last, the Vicar of Christ 
faults been excluded by legitimate authority.” at Rome, Pope Pius XII increased the indulgences orig- 
is the people of the world, desirous of brother- 
cannot achieve it on a purely natural basis, 
ier can the well-disposed Christians of the world 
pe for the building up of a religious body that dif- provided the other conditions requisite for gaining a 
1 any way from the Body established by Christ. Plenary Indulgence are fulfilled, (Confession, Holy 
hose who would belong to it must be willing to sub- Communion and prayers for the intention of the Holy 
to every tenet revealed by Christ and taught to- Father.) A Plenary Indulgence is also granted each 
His Spouse, the Holy Catholic Church time during the Octave that the faithful shall recite the 
not those who are already members of the Body prayers for Unity. In addition, on each day of the 
t over the fact that they alone can prove that they Octave a partial indulgence of 300 days may be gained 
ire living the life of the branches of the One True provided that the same prayers are said with at least a 
ne. Such a spirit is alien to all Christian virtue, and contrite heart. 
irs in itself the seeds of destruction. Rather, every To Bi 
mber of the Mystical Body must be imbued with the 
t of Christ, the Head of the Body, for the salva- 
n of those who have as yet not heard His voice, or 


inally given to the Octave observance. A Plenary in- 
dulgence may be gained once a month by each of the 
Faithful who recite the authorized prayers every day 
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Recitep Dairy DurING THE OCTAVE 

Antiphon. That they all may be One, as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be one 
in Us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me.— John i, 2i. 

I”. I say unto thee thou art Peter; 

R. And upon this Rock I will build My Church, 


you ing heard it, have failed so far to respond 


the \t the opening of the year of grace, 1947, when the 
ars 3 es of mankind look with longing towards the accomp- 
ohn 
ody 
the 


lishment of seemingly impossible hope, and when the . 
earts of so many Christians are conscious of the need Prayer 

‘a true community of belief and activity, those who © Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apos- 
the blessed with the faith should dedicate themselves to tles: Peace I leave with you, My Peace I give unto you; 
irist : ferverit observance of the Octave of Prayer for Chris- regard not our sins, but the faith of Thy Church, and 
hte- tan Unity. They know the priceless blessings of the grant unto her that peace and unity which are agree- 
faith, they know what the intensity of true union with able to Thy will; Who livest and reignest God forever 


init 4 Christ is like, they know the power of common prayer. and ever. Amen. 
arn- 
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race THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


sped ‘ 

ate OBSERVED EACH YEAR FORM JANUARY 18th to JANUARY 25th 

their Approved and blessed by Apostolic Brief of His Holiness, Pope oy and richly endowed 

suide with Indulgences by the reigning Pontiff, Pius ; 

1 one 

vered z OCTAVE LITERATURE NOW AVAILABLE . 

dings ii The Church Unity Octave Booklet. Contains explanation of the Octave 2 oo ger hg 5c 
In Es Church Unity Octave Prayerbook. A handy compendium of prayers we ymns suitable for , 

like- > use by Priests and laity in the daily devotions during the Octave. Eac : c 

t can ‘3 Church Unity Addresses. Short radio talks, useful for instruction in class or as a basis for ‘a 
a ; sermons. Each ' 

.< Folder with Prayer and Intentions of the Octave. 50c per 100 

p Be Address: FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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The Family Wage 


By H.C. McGinnis 


LTHOUGH the annual wage appears destined 
A to become a matter of public discussion in this 
country within the next few months, the open- 

ing shots in the battle for the establishment of the 
family wage principle have already been fired. True, 
they sound rather feeble when compared with the noise 
of the struggle between wages and prices and some of 
the other economic problems of our day. But they have 
been fired and that’s the main thing. On October 17, 
122 leaders of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths 
joined in uttering a declaration on economic justice in 
the postwar order. This declaration was the outcome 
of a conference held last February by these three reli- 
gious groups. The time intervening between the con- 
ference and the declaration had been used in further 
study and revision of the general principles of economic 
justice tentatively accepted last February. Hence the 
October declaration is not a hastily promulgated one. 
This declaration utters the basic truth that the moral 
law must govern economic life. ‘The moral purpose 
of economic life,” it says, “is social justice.” To achieve 
social justice and a sound economic order, one in which 
there exists the widest possible diffusion of produc- 
tion’s fruits so that the earth’s God-given material re- 
sources may benefit all, the declaration states that “in 
many cases this will mean that wages must be raised 
above a standard family living wage.” When the wage 
paid is a wage adjusted to meet the requirements of 
those families which are above the size which is stand- 
ard to the community, the adjusted wage so paid is 
called the family wage and sometimes family allowances. 
So far as exact definitions are concerned, sometimes 
there is a difference between the terms “Family Wage” 
and “Family Allowance.” The true family wage is one 
which provides the worker with a wage adequate to take 
care of his family when it is above standard size, with 
his children enjoying the same economic and social 
status as the children of a standard size family. In 
other words, when the prevailing wage will adequately 
provide for a standard size family of, say four children, 
the true family wage constitutes an amount over and 
above the prevailing wage sufficient to permit the father 
of eight or nine children to provide for them on the 
same standard as if he were the father of four. There 
is no just reason why the children of a large family 
should be penalized in the advantage naturally due them 
simply because they are members of a large family, 
While the children of a small family enjoy unusually 


good advantages simply because there is a less number 
to share the father’s income. Democracy in an eco- 
nomic pattern demands that children, since they have no 
choice as to whether they are members of large or small 
families, should enjoy equal social and economic ad- 
vantages until such time as they attain the age to provide 
for themselves. 

The payment of the family wage, or an adequate 
family allowance, may be inspired by one of two mo- 
tives or ideologies. In a few moments we shall see that 
several countries which are governed by Socialist ide- 
ologies have either an adequate wage system or else a 
family allowance plan which makes a partial contribu- 
tion, sometimes indeed extremely small, to the support 
of those children who may be considered additions to a 
standard size family. We shall also see that several 


nations which follow the Christian social pattern also — 


have some form of family wage plan, very often an 
adequate one. What is the difference, then, between 
those Socialist countries which have an adequate family 
wage plan, not merely a small grant toward the support 
of the children in those families which are above the 
average in size, and the Christian concept of the family 
wage? From the financial standpoint there is no dif- 
ference, or at least there is no ideological reason why 
there should be. The amount which a State under 
Socialism might allot to the social welfare of a larger 
than average family would likely be the same which 
would be allotted in the same one under Christian 
Democracy. The difference lies in the motives behind 
the allotment. 

In a Socialist State the aim is purely materialistic, a 
means of distributing the community’s economic wealth 
so that each one receives his proper share of the material 
benefits available. The Socialist ideal is based solely 
upon the justice due man as the economic man. 

In a Christian society the motive behind the payment 
of the family wage is the protection of the dignity of 
the individual as a child of God and an heir of the 
world’s Creator. It is a method of making the material 
resources which God created for the benefit of all, 
available to all, regardless of whether or not they have 
a profit-making value to an employer. It is a system 
which recognizes the family as society’s basic economic 
unit as well as its basic social unit. Its motive is to 
assist parents of large families, since they have been 
entrusted with the proper rearing of little ones created 
in the image of the Creator, that share of God’s bounty 
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iry tO the building of str ng, healthy bodies and 
iblishment of proper cultural levels, ©) 
nth child of a famsily is no less valuable not 
eclous to God than is the first or second Ch 
in social doctrine, recognizing 





hild of a family, or the twenty-ninth for th 


has the same natural heritage and_ birthri 





is much a son and heir of its Creator as i 


first or second child, promotes therefore the paying of 





family wage where necessary to make it possible for 
tural justice to obtain. 
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“Family allowances” as we currently use erm, 
be of such nature and scope as to constitute a true 
wage, vet very often thev are simply a system 
whereby the State makes a contribution, often small, 
) the support of those children in a family which 
exceed the number of what the State arbitrarily deter- 


s is a standard size family. 
neces mean only $2 monthly for the support o 
child after the first three or four in a family an 
is plainly not the full support of the child in Euro- 
ind American On the other 
wever, some family-allowances have been, 
While the Christian ideal of the fam 
wage is not used as an incentive plan to encourage 


In some cases, family 


—=s 


hand, 


id are, 


countries. 





juite generous. 


families, but is more to assist those parents who 


Is 


let the will of God prevail in the matter of the 
ze of their families and consequently have families 
ve the community average, family allowances ar 
ften granted by the governments of nations motiv- 
uted by pagan concepts to encourage large families 
ior the purpose of increasing the future military 
trength of the country and thus make it more power- 
‘ul in its program of imperialistic expansion and the 
lomination of weaker neighbors. 

Russia’s Communists started out with ideas of free 
»and with almost everything else in their marriage 
ittern which was repugnant to the moral concept 
marriage and the family. Many married couples, par- 
ticularly among industrial workers, lived in community 
In these barracks, the kitchens, dining-rooms 


nd living-rooms were all community propositions. Only 


irracks. 


edrooms were supposed to be private to the couples. 
ere was no family life. Of course, the wives worked 
mills and factories alongside their husbands and for 
t reason life in the barracks was made as much like 
tel-life as possible. Pregnant wives worked up to al 
most the very day of confinement and were expected 
return to their jobs before the normal period tot 
valescence had expired. Their infants were cared 
tor by the government. Mothers were not m 
accepted sense of the word, unless being a human 
ubator constitutes motherhood according Com 
munist doctrines. 


rely notifying the equivalent of our town clerk, WIU1 


Husbands could secure a divorce 5y 





° teard 
lotice required no more than a postcard 
-hirth is not considered pleasant by most women, 
te Russian woman living under such circumstances 


uld see no reason for undertaking it. There were 
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no Compensatiny actors 


hushand 


no home life, no guarantee 
such long, no 
pleasure in rearing her young and shaping their lives. 
Result: a sharp decline in the birthrate. 

\ tallmg birthrate was not part of Moscow's plan, 
Huge 


irnues would be needed in the dreams which the Polit- 


that her would remain very 


which called for heavy increases in manpower. 


ureau dreamed and millions of workers were necessary 

Russia’s wealth and internal strength were to pro- 
gress according to outline. Did the Kremlin proceed 
to re-educate the Russians teaching them the true con- 
epts and purposes of marriage? No, it put the mating 
When the 
with still 
greater losses in prospect, the Kremlin put through, in 
1944, a schedule of family allowances or “birth-grants” 


if husband and wife on a monetary basis. 


ar began to cause heavy Russian losses, 


which completely overshadowed in amounts the previ- 


us grants. For example, Russia began to pay a grant 
of 400 rubles, or about $80, for the birth of the third 
child ina family. This amount increases to 5000 rubles, 
or about $1,000, for the eleventh child. In addition, 
monthly allowances are paid for all children until they 
reach the age of five. Presumably, under Russia’s 
slave-economy, children over five years of age are sup- 
posed to be self-supporting. Hitler and Mussolini both 
vave inducements to parents, but as we well know now, 
their purpose was purely selfish. They were encourag- 
ing man-power for their empires. 

One may be sure that the Canadian family allowance 
plan was instituted for entirely different purposes and 
from altogether different motives. The purpose of 
the Canadian plan is to assure Canada’s children their 
basic needs, regardless of their father’s profit-making 
value. It was not an inducement for an increase in 
Although it was expected that an increase 
would result, so far Canada’s birthrate has not been af- 
fected in the least, according to the report of the min- 
ister of national health and welfare. 


The family result 


birthrate 


three 
the Christian and moral concept of society; 


wage ma\ from one of 
and 
Hence, in judg- 
ing it in each particular case, we must ascertain the pur- 


the Materialism of Socialism; or the schemes 


machinations of power-greedy States. 
pose behind it. It must not be accorded a general con- 
demnation simply because an aspect of it has been used 
Actually, in the list of 
more than 30 countries now using it in some degree or 
rm, there are far more democracies than Socialist- 
l totalitarian countries. The joint statement 
\merican Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
eaders (ectober 17 did not make the least bow to 
Socialism in any form, nor did it intend to, when it ad- 
vocated that wages be adjusted wherever necessary so 
as to safeguard and promote the family’s welfare as the 
basic social unit. Nor did Pius X1, when he advocated 
and commended the family wage ideal in Quadragesimo 
inno. Christianity and morality are as far removed 
from Socialism and Materialism as the North Pole is 
from the South. 


totalitarian dictatorships 


vet 


nelined and 


made by 
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OST Rev. George J. 
Donnelly, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of St. 

Louis, has been appointed 
3ishop of Leavenworth, 
Kansas. He succeeds Most 
Rev. Paul C. Schulte, who 
was recently installed as 
Archbishop of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


He waits again . 


Tonight in Bethlehem! 





He Waits Again 


. . the Christ Child ... as of old, 
With Mary and Joseph down the long, long years; 
And shepherds watch on the hills and there is peace 
Gone are the tears... . 


Gone time and space between! 


others in their territory who 
because of serious 
are in danger of death. 
The decree, which was 
dated Sept. 14, becomes ef- 
fective on Jan. 1, 1947. The 
decree also provides for the 
special ritual to be followed 
by priests acting as extra- 
ordinary ministers of Con- 


illness 


The Savior’s come 








Most Rev. Martin J. O’- Once more to save us, if we wish it so; firmation. 
Connor, who has been serv- While, here and there, on strange unnoticed roads, 
ing since 1942 as Auxiliary Shadows of Wise Men move across the snow! oUF es 
3ishop of Scranton, Pa., —Blanche Yvonne Mosler. The plight of the forty- 
has been appointed Rector eight Estonian refugees 
of the North American who crossed the Atlantic in 


College, Rome. His Holi- 

ness Pope Pius XII has accepted the resignation be- 
cause of continued ill health of the Most Rev. Francis 
J. L. Beckman, as Archbishop of Dubuque. He is suc- 
ceeded by Coadjutor-Archbishop Henry P. Rohlman. 


a a 


An important decree has been issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments under which priests, 
acting as “extraordinary ministers” may administer the 
Sacrament of Confirmation to those in danger of death 
from serious illness. 

Summarizing Catholic doctrine regarding this Sacra- 
ment, the decree explains that Confirmation, although 
not an absolute necessity for salvation, is one of the 
most wonderful means of fortifying the Christian soul 
in the daily fight against temptation. 

It is then pointed out that in these days many faith- 
ful die without the Sacrament of Confirmation, either 
because they die before they have the use of reason or 
because there had been no Bishop to confer the Sac- 
rament. 

In order to obviate such difficulties standing in the 
way of receiving the Sacrament, the Congregation, act- 
ing in accordance with directives given by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, proposes the following: 

(1) It is affirmed that, under revealed doctrine, 
Bishops are the only ordinary ministers of the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, and priests only extraordinary 
ministers. 

(2) Lest the Sacrament might be lacking to so 
many young and adults in danger of death, priests hav- 
ing the care of souls are granted, through a general in- 
dult of the Holy See, the faculty as extraordinary min- 
isters of confirming those among their faithful and 


small boats to Miami, to es- 
cape from the Russian domination of their homeland, 
has had a happy ending. President Truman has made 
it known that the refugees “will definitely not be de- 
ported and will in due course be given immigration 
visas which will enable them to remain in this country.” 
The refugees, all Lutherans, were befriended by 
Father James D. Loeffler, S. J., and he, with others 
who were deeply interested in gaining a haven of free- 
dom in this country for the intrepid seafarers, ap- 
pealed to the President on their behalf. In his answer 
the President expressed his admiration of the “cour- 
age and determination” of the refugees, stating that it 
was typical “of the pioneering spirit that built this na- 
tion.” 
* * * * 


Right Rev. Monsignor Patrick Keown, for many 
years in charge of the famous “island purgatory,” bet- 
ter known as Lough Derg, died suddenly at his rectory 
in Carrickmacross. He was 85 years of age. 

His Eminence Cardinal Dominioni, a member of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals since 1935, died at Vati- 
can City on November 12. 

Death came with tragic suddeness to Most Rev. 
Louis F. Kelleher, Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, at his 
home in Somerville, Mass., on November 26. Fifty- 
seven years old, he was consecrated as Auxiliary Bishop 
and Titular Bishop of Thaenae on June 8, 1945. 


* *£ * * 


Words of warning on the corrosive effects of pres- 
ent-day motion pictures presenting indecencies for the 
entertainment of our children and young people gener- 
ally, were voiced by Martin Quigley, publisher of mo- 
tion picture trade journals, at the ninth annual dinner of 
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ini of the Catholic University at the Hor 


Pennsylvania, New York, on November 17. 
‘he popular media of expression—looks, plays and 
ra as well as the motion picture—in Mr. Ouicley’s 


inion, must be guarded “against the desi 


1gns of those 
would use them for the moral an 





ad spiritual de- 
nent and political enslavement of the peoples of 
the world.” 


He expressed alarm that 
the Motion Picture Asso- 
had_ recently 
amended the code to ad- 
mit pictures dealing with 
the theme of narcotics, 
which has been prohibited 
since the code was adopt- 
ed in 1930. He also as- 
serted that only the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency, 
a Catholic organization, 
had protected the amend- 
ment 


ciation 


“The same forces which 
long been agitating 
for this change,” he con- 


lave 


tinued, “also stand spon- 
sor for an amendment 
which would admit to the 
theatrical screen subject 


matter dealing with what 
ts proponents politely re- 
fer to as sex hygiene. Such 
policy would, of course, 
clearly contravene Catho- 
lic teaching. It is based 
which ig- 
nores the spiritual char- 
acter and destiny of man 
and regards him merely 
an animal.” 


on a concept 


American Catholics, Mr. Quigley said, must prepare 
to meet the test as to whether all the popular media ot 
expression shall become weapons for individuals and 
groups whose purpose is to “renounce the wisdom ot 
the ages and in its place substitute dangerous and un- 
workable schemes.” 


: &- Ss 


The Beatification of twenty-nine martyred mission- 
aries, including fourteen Chinese who were brutally 
killed during the Boxer rebellion in China in 1900, took 
place in St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome on Sunday, No- 
vember 24. A decree of the Sacred Congregation ot 
Rites, approved by the Pope January 3, 1943, said the 
missionaries had preferred to be “inhumanly killed 
rather than give up their faith or abandon their mis- 
sion. The missionaries, including seven white women 
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who belonged to the Franciscan Missionaries of Marv, 
were beheaded during the rebellion 

* * * * 

Speaking at the University of Chicago on November 
12, Bishop Angus Dun of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Washington, D. C., remarked that churches have been 
divided so long and in so many ways that Christians 
t Christiandom’s 


take 


matter of 
and contradict 


divisions as a course 
themselves 
by constant references in 
hymns and sermons to the 
church as “one o’er all the 
earth.” That practice, he 
said, has “confused the 
simple and offended the 
sensitive,” and made 
the church “incapable of 
helping the world to over- 
come its 


has 


divisions 
of race, class and nation- 
ality.” 

The 
words lend pertinence. to 
the world-wide octave of 
prayer held in the Catho- 
lic churches in January of 
each and known as 
the Church Unity Octave 
that “all may be one” in 
unity with Christ. As 
Bishop Dun so aptly said 


tragic 


good 3ishop’s 


year 


in his address, all Chris- 


tians have shared memo- 


ries of a common origin 
and inheritance of the one 
Church which must be re- 


discovered. 


His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago > * 8 
A program of civic and 
religious exercises marked 


the observance in Chicago on November 19 of the 

the consecration as a 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
the 1,200 


others were 


anniversary of 
Bishop of His Eminence, 
Archbishop of Chicago. In 
the archdiocese, hundreds of 
present the Cardinal Stritch’s 
former sees at Toledo and Milwaukee. His birthplace 
in Nashville, Tenn., was represented by its Bishop, the 
Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D. D., and many mem- 
bers of the diocese. Also present on the auspicious oc- 
casion were their Eminences, Edward Cardinal Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit; James Cardinal McGuigan, 
Archbishop of Toronto and Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York. 

The sermon at the Pontifical High Mass in Holy 
Name Cathedral was preached by Most Rev. James A. 
Griffin, Bishop of Springfield, Illinois. 


twenty-fifth 
addition to 
priests of 


for observance from 








Saciely of Alenuement Aunalst 


HE reception of the Francis- 

can habit by seven young 

women, aspirants to the relig- 
ious life in the Society of the Atone- 
ment, took place on Saint Raphael’s 
day at Saint John’s Church. Very 
Rev. Father General officiated, and 
Father Michael, S. A., who had 
been the retreat master for the 
group, preached the sermon. Those 
who received the holy habit were: 
Sister Philip Marie, formerly Doris 
LaValley, of Morrisonville, N. Y.; 
Sister Ann Zelie, formerly Zelia 
Biggs, of Venice, California; Sister 
Ann David, Rita McDonald, of 
Milton, Mass.; Sister Mary Trini- 
tas, formerly Mary Maver, of 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Sister Mar- 
garet, formerly Elizabeth Purves, 
of Vancouver, British Columbia; 
Sister Mary Donata, formerly Ma- 
donna Temple, of Ute, Iowa; and 
Sister Mary Anselm, formerly 
Mary Langtin, of Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Their novitiate training will include 
a study of the laws of the spiritual 
life and the Rule of Saint Francis, 
culminating in their taking of the 
religious vows a year hence. 


* *x* * * 


His Excellency, Bishop Martin 
Johnson, of Nelson, British Colum- 
bia, was the guest of the Friars at 
Graymoor on the Vigil of All 
Saints. Bishop Johnson had _at- 
tended the Catechetical Congress in 
Boston and so arranged his route 
home as to visit Graymoor. In his 
diocese the Friars are in charge of 
the Japanese mission at Greenwood, 
and the Sisters of the Atonement 
do catechetical work in that town 
and also at Revelstoke and Michel. 
His Excellency expressed his pleas- 
ure and gratification at the results 
of the work undertaken for the dis- 
placed persons in his diocese by both 
Friars and Sisters, and trusted 
that any revision of the government 
policy would not be considered suf- 





Fr. Damian, S. A. 


ficient reason for the withdrawal of 
the present missionaries. 
x * & * 


Among the Friars who met His 
Excellency Father Damian 
Sato, S. A., one of the two products 
of the Vancouver mission to be or- 
dained priest. Father Damian had 
already been assigned to work 
among his own people at Green- 
wood, but was unable to leave for 
that post until proper government 
authorization was received. Fort- 


was 





Requiesrant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the faithful de- 
parted listed here. For them collect- 
ively a set of thirty Masses will be 
offered. 

Mrs. William Cunningham, Edmund 
Smith, James Tumalty, Mrs. Margaret 
Tierney, Mrs. Julia Nash, Mrs. James 
Tumalty, Mrs. Edmund Smith, Kath- 
ryn Nelchon, Ann Curran, Lydia Lus- 
sier, Miss Josephine Carmel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Simon Carmel, Mary Hodgson, 
David DeSantel, John T. Martin, Bar- 
bara Altmann. 








unately the necessary permission 
came soon after the bishop’s visit. 
A departure service was held for 
our new missionary on the evening 
of November 14, with all the friars 
and students in attendance. The 
Benedictus, the canticle always as- 
sociated with farewells, was sol- 
emnly sung by the choir and Sol- 
emn Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament followed. The Very Rev. 
Father General was assisted at this 
service by the Father Vicar and the 
Father Guardian. 

- ee a @ 

The coming of Father Damian 
will be a real blessing to those of 
the Japanese people who are still in 
Greenwood. Because he _ himself 
was a neighbor and friend of many 
of them in Vancouver, there will be 
many happy reunions on his arrival 
At the present time Father Mat- 
thias, S. A., is in charge of ‘the 
Greenwood mission, super- 
vision over the attached missionary 
He is be- 
ing ably assisted by Father Peter 
Baptist, S. A., and the Sisters. How 
ever, as was bound to happen, the 
coming of peace has varied the na- 
ture of the 
the displaced persons. 


with 


centers for white people. 


mission center .among 

Many of the 
people have been permitted to set- 
tle in small groups in cities in the 
east of Canada and it is doubted if 
there will ever again be anv concen- 
tration of Japanese people in West- 
ern Canada. Fortunately, those who 
are Catholics have been strength- 
ened in the faith by the ministra- 
tions of our devoted priests and sis- 
ters, and many of those who have 
moved away are keeping in contact 
with Father Peter Baptist by mail. 
Though the future of Greenwood 
may be along lines other than those 
originally anticipated, there is no 
doubt that there remains much to be 
done in the town and for the peo- 
ple who were formerly there as 
wards of the Canadian government. 
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$10; M. J., 


St. Margaret of Scotland: $42 

Sacred Heart: D. P., N. Y,, $1 
Total, $4,247.98. 

St. Francis of Assisi: MM. H., N 

St. Joseph: J. W., Conn., $1. 

St. Jude: M.F., N. Y., $2; P.S 
$3,108.25. 

St. Anne: L. A., La., $5 

St. Francis Xavier: N. M., Pa 

Sacred Shoulder: 


Total, $1,842.05. 
Little Flower: Mrs. B., N. Y.,$ 
Father Paul, S. A.: Mrs Ss 

McD., D. C., $2. Total, $1,332.00. 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 

DiN., N. J., $10; Mrs. J. O’L., N. Y 

G. C., O., $5. Total, $1,343.44 
Hope: N. M., Pa., $1 
Miraculous Medal: 
St. Patrick: 
Infant of Prague: Mrs. A. WW 

$565.45. 

Holy Face: 


m. IN. Fs 


R. S., Con., $1. 


Our Sorrowful Mother: M. R., 
St. Margaret Mary: Mrs. F. ‘ 
Blessed Martin De Porres: - 
Brother Philip: M. R., N 
Brother Anthony: T. M., 
All Saints: Mrs. S.C. N 


b>» 
N 
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OUR BURSES 


COMPLETED BURSE 
St. Anthony: Mrs. J. M., Conn., $5 
N. Y., $1.25; Mrs. B. N. Y., $1: L. A. La 
oi: M2 OR: CBM YY. oe 


UNCOMPLETED BURSES 

71.19 

: Gs, 

. ¥., $1. Total, 

Total, $3,243.87 

, Conn., $2; E. M., N. J 
>» Total, 
, $l. Total, $2,702.50 
N. M., Pa., $1 


St. Christopher: FE. L., N. J., $1; M.H., N. Y., $1; A. T., Conn, 


$1; C. B., Mass., $9. 


» $1; Anon., $1; E. St. O., Mich., $1; 
Total, $1,121.05 


St. Patrick's Guild, 
; dD, Gi es 5. Mina, 

Total, $564.5 
Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. E. McC. : Ry 
Precious Blood: Mrs. M. M., Minn., $ M., Pa , $1. Total, $491.70. 


5 Ms Foe 


; A.C, N. Y., $2; M. M., Ohio, 
pa A Ce RY 
Total, $5,000.00 


$3,069.12 


Total, $2,108.20 


Total, $1,796.20. 
J.. $5; Mrs. M. K., N. Y., $5; K 


Mr. & Mrs. B. R., N. Y., $5; M 


$1. Total, $904.70 
$10. Total, $663.63. 
Total, 


5. 


$2. Total, $499.83. 


a > pe Total, $314.70. 
Total, $289.55. 
M., Ill., $4.42. Total, $173.25. 

‘ a N. Y., $1. Total, $137.30. 
"$1 Total, $103.60 


> M. , W. Va., $1. Total, $41.90. 








\t Villa Loretto, the Good Shep- 
herd Convent which is situated on 
in eminence across the valley that 
lies between Graymoor and Peek- 
skill, death came to Sister Mary 
Teresa of Jesus on November 26. 
Sister Teresa was to have observed 
the golden jubilee of her religious 
profession on the following Satur- 
day, and the friars from Graymoor 
were to officiate at the Solemn Mass 
on the occasion. However, it was 
God's plan that Sister should spend 
her golden jubilee in heaven. At 
the funeral rites, conducted on 


Thanksgiving Day, Very Rev. 
Father Alovsius, S. 
brant of the Solemn Mass, assisted 
by Father Dunstan, S. A., and 
Father Benjamin, S. A. 
esa is survived by a brother, Ernest 
LaPlace, faithful 
lay assistant to the community at 
Gravmoor for over fifteen years. 
s-¢ @ 6 


A., was cele- 


Sister Ter- 


who has been a 


As we review the year just com- 
ing to a close we want to put on 
record our sense of gratitude to the 
thousands of loyal clients of the be- 
loved Saint of Padua who are en- 
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rolled as members of our St. An- 
thony Legion. They have given us 
great assistance by their alms and 
prayers, so much so that in turn we 
are mindful of them always in the 
daily Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, that the beloved saint will 
be an ardent advocate for them be- 
fore the throne of God in all their 
needs. 

While thousands are enrolled as 
members of St. Anthony's Legion, 
we would welcome the enlistment 
of a still greater number so that as 
a vast and united host we may to- 
gether offer our prayers of petition 
and thanksgiving. Readers of THE 
Lamp who are not enrolled as mem- 
bers of St. Anthony’s Legion are 
asked to send their applications for 
membership so they may share in 
the following spiritual benefits : 

1. Remembrance in Three Thou- 
sand Holy Masses annually. 

2. Remembrance in Masses of- 
fered daily at the main altar in the 
Crypt Chapel of Saint Anthony’s 
National Shrine at Graymoor. 

3. Remembrance in a Solemn 
High Mass at Christmas and on the 
Feast Day of Saint Anthony. 

4. Remembrance each day in the 
Perpetual Novena in honor of Saint 
Anthony at Graymoor. 

5. Participation in the spiritual 
merits of the prayers and good 
works of the students and Francis- 
can Friars of the Atonement. 

The offering for enrollment is the 
nominal sum of one dollar yearly, 
on receipt of which we mail your 
membership card. 

Address your letter to: Francis- 
can Friars of the Atonement, Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y. 

* * * os 

Thankfulness to Almighty God 
for His manifold blessings was the 
keynote of the observance of 
Thanksgiving Day at Graymoor. 
Solemn Masses were offered at St. 
Francis’ Chapel and at St. John’s 
Church on the holiday. A bounti- 
ful repast, with the traditional tur- 
key as the piece de resistance, was 
served to the Brothers Christopher, 
thanks to the kindness of our many 
benefactors. 








More Than a $64 Question 


The problems and worries beset- 
ting a missionary priest in our 
Southland is set forth in the follow- 
ing little story and appeal received 
from our Father Michael, S. A., 
pastor of St. Francis de Sales 
Church, Lumberton, N. C. 


Classes had just been organized 
in our new school. The principal 
was conducting kindergarten and 
she wanted the interest of her little 
pupils from the start. So in the 
first class she began instructions in 
clay modeling. 

That each child might have a 
model to copy she told the boys to 
choose one of the girls and each girl 
to choose a boy. Every child then 
began to work with a handful of 
bright, yellow clay. It was great 
fun, but of course the results were 
not quite exact according to the 
models. 

Sister noticed one little boy eye- 
ing her. He had made a very wide 
base with his modelling clay, but 
what it tapered up to she could not 
make out. Evidently neither could 
he, for he returned Sister’s look 
with one of perplexity and finally 
ventured to ask: “Sister, is it a boy 
or a girl?” 

The Sisters in the school say they 
never do know just what to expect. 
Neither did the Atonement Friars 
know what to expect when the two 
new schools were started in Lum- 
berton, North Carolina, last Sep- 
tember. In the white parish of St. 
Francis de Sales, there were six 
Catholic children of school age. In 
the Colored parish of St. Madeline 
Sophie Barat there were four. 


We did know that other Catholic 
schools in North Carolina had be- 
gun with even less. In Kinston, for 
instance, they opened with only 
three pupils but ended the year 
with twenty-five. We were more 


fortunate in numbers than Kinston, 
for when we opened there were 
eighteen enrolled in St. Francis 
School, six of whom were Catholic. 
And in St. Madeline’s there were 
twenty-one enrolled, four being 
Catholic. 

Lumberton had never seen Catho- 
lic Sisters prior to this summer. The 
Sisters, before coming to take up 
their work, had heard rumors of 
difficulties in this section of the 
country ; nevertheless they made the 
venture courageously, though they 
did have an idea all might not go 
smoothly. 

Two years ago some teaching 
Sisters had come down from the 
North (Our Sisters are from the 
north too, Columbia, Penn.) to do 
mission work in a town about a 
hundred miles away from here. On 
their first shopping trip in the town 
some ignorant women had spat upon 
them. 


3ut it turned out to be a blessing. 
When word of the insult got around 
a half dozen of the finest women in 
that town called upon the Sisters 
and apologized for the unseemly in- 
cident which they themselves de- 
plored and thereupon these good 
women volunteered to help the Sis- 
ters in their mission work. Our 
Sisters knew of that incident and 
naturally wondered what their own 
experience would be the first time 
they would go through town. 


With some trepidation they walked 
the ten blocks to the stores. They 
shopped in several places; everyone 
was very kind to them. Of course 
people from the country stopped to 
stare at them, but that’s to be ex- 
pected for a while yet. They fin- 
ished shopping and with their bun- 
dles stood at a corner waiting for 
the parish car to pick them up. Two 
buxom Colored women stopped to 
look. Then coming closer, one of 


them said, “Lawd a mercy, you girls 
sure does look swell in them garbs; 
they sure do fit you good. Lawd-a- 
me, you must be twins, ain’t chu?” 
Naturally, the Sisters responded to 
the overture affably and felt greatly 
pleased with their first visit to town. 


Their trials nowadays in Lum- 
berton are of a different type than 
insults, but cause much sadness. The 
school, a converted old frame house, 
is set on a very low foundation, as 
there are no basements in this part 
of the country. It’s easy for pass- 
ers-by to look in the windows. Sev- 
eral little children used to peek as 
they went by, about the time classes 
were being dismissed. But when 
the Sister would go towards the 
window to invite them to come in 
and see the classrooms they’d 
scamper off like scared rabbits down 
the street. 


It was two weeks or more before 
Sister could get them to wait long 
enough for her to get out on the 
porch and talk with them, and an- 
other couple of weeks before they 
would venture inside with her to 
see the classrooms, beautifully ar- 
ranged and decorated with pictures. 
Finally one little youngster said so 
seriously to the Sister: ‘Mam, you, 
you really don’t eat little children 
then, do you?” 


Now you see what I mean when 
I say their trials are sad — it’s go- 
ing to take infinite patience and tact 
to overcome the insidious lies that 
the devil has so cleverly sown 
through this part of the country. 


Dear Lamp readers, we'd like you 
to help us face the future with a 
little less worry, for our burden is 
very heavy for a poor mission. First 
of all the Sisters need a piano and 
I do not have the means to afford 
one. A piano would help the Sis- 
ters to support themselves; they 
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Sisters Donata, Miriam and Emmanuel. 


Courtesy of The Robesonian, Lumberton, N. C. 


Pictured above are the children attending St. Francis de Sales School, Lumberton, N. C., and their teachers, 
The occasion was a Hallowe’en party at the school. 
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‘ould give lessons, organize a choir 


ind singing clubs for young women 
and girls. It needs must be a good 


piano for it will get plenty of use. 
lo give you an idea of our press- 
ing financial problems: The land 


and house for the Sisters cost nine 


dollars even, which we 
borrowed at two percent. To paint 
the house cost four hundred and 
four dollars outside, and two hun- 
lred eighty-six inside. The heat- 
ing, gas tank and stoves cost nine 
hundred and ten dollars. 

The childrens’ desks cost seven 
lollars for the small, eleven for the 
large and we have twenty of each. 
The blackboards for the three class- 


thousand 


rooms cost forty dollars each. The 
florescent lights, forty-eight dollars 


The 


us thirty-six 


for each of three rooms. 


j 


ant ’ 1 
teachers desks 
] 


each for three, and in the 


stand 
dollars 
kindergarten there are sixteen little 
chairs that cost three dollars each 
Also kindergarten 


tables at thirty-two 


there are two 
dollars each 
Truly, that’s more than a sixty-four 
dollar question to a poor mission 
pastor ! 

the 


mentioned 


Sisters’ Convent 


even 

. 5 tam tiem 
equipment for the 
and Chapel, which are on the sec- 
ond floor of St. Francis School, 502 
Fifth Street, Lumberton, North 
Carolina. The Sister in charge 1s 


I haven't 


Sister Donata, Ad. P. P. S. (Those 
initials stand for Adorers of the 
Most Precious Blood.) The other 
four teachers are Sisters Mariam, 
emmanuel, Hubert and Amata. 

I appeal to your charity, dear 
reader of Tut Lamp, to help me 
meet the heavy burden which I have 
incurred that our 
missionary labors may be the more 
fruitful in bringing souls to God. 
\ll our benefactors are remem- 
bered in our daily prayers at the 
Shrine of Our Lady where the in- 
nocent little ones love to visit and 
pray. Address: Fr. Michael, S. A., 
St. Francis de Sales Church, Lum- 
berton, N. C., Box 897. 


so necessarily 








by the Light of the Lamp 
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“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





ls there a Saint Alice’ 
-A. B., Mass. 


Alice is a form of Adelaide. 
Saint Adelaide was wife of the 
German Emperor Otto I. After 
successfully helping her husband 
to rule a troubled empire, she as- 
sumed the government during the 
minority of her youthful son. She 





For the convenience of our 
readers, questions of a general 
nature of interest to all, are 
answered here. Address inquiries 
to: The Light of the Lamp, The 
Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


The good or bad intentions of 
the non-Catholic in signing the 
promises have no effect on the 
marriage contract that follows. In- 
sincerity or even hypocrisy in the 
one instance does not mean that 
the non-Catholic is insincere or 
hypocritical in his expression of 
willingness to live in the state of 








spent most of her later years in 
retirement and works of charity, for which she is 
venerated, dying at Cologne in 999, 

So. 2 ss 


Are Ronald, Fred, Reginald saints’ names? 


—P.G.H., N. J. 


Saint Ronald was a Norseman, but Bishop of the 
Orkney Islands to the north of Scotland. Saint Fred- 
erick, Bishop of Maastricht, died for the faith at 
Utrecht, in the Netherlands. Reginald is derived from 
the same source as Regina, and may well mean a servant 
of Our Lady. However, there is a Reginald among 
the blessed of the Dominican Order. 


* * * * 


Our pastor has forbidden the altar boys to wear lace 
surplices, or even surplices trimmed with lace. This 
has caused me some concern, as I like lace surplices 
very much and think linen ones too plain looking. 


—T. O'C., Mass. 


In making this prohibition, vour pastor is acting in 
conformity with the liturgical regulations regarding 
the fabric of vestments, as well as the canons of good 
taste. [Ecclesiastical prescriptions for surplices, as also 
for albs, specify that they are to be made of linen. We 
feel sure that in time you will come to see the beauty 
of “plain-looking” surplices, designed for the service 
of God with due regard for the virtue and attractive- 
ness of simplicity. 

a * * * 


A Catholic girl was married to a non-Catholic man 
before a priest a dozen years ago. Since then they 
have been divorced, and the non-Catholic party has re- 
married. Part of the trouble that led to divorce was over 
the baptizing of their two children. The husband saia 
that he signed the promises but had no intention of ful- 
filling them. Can the Catholic party ask for an annul- 
ment on these grounds? —J. S., Conn. 


matrimony until death with his 
partner. From what has been expressed, there is no 
grounds for the annulment of the marriage that took 
place. 

This question may have been answered directly, but 
we felt that a special purpose would be served by print- 
ing it. It can, and does happen that young people shut 
their eyes to the dangers with which many mixed mar- 
riages are beset. The Church discourages such mar- 
riages, and requires a dispensation for the Catholic 
party who insists on entering one. From the non- 
Catholic party the Church can only demand a solemu 
promise to fulfill her laws. Such promises may be 
readily given and later repudiated, but their repudiation 
does not affect the permanence of the marriage bond. 

* * 7. * 

Ts tt ever permitted for Nuns to leave their convent 

life and come back to the world as lay people? 
—R.M., N.Y. 

There may be reasons making such a return neces- 
sary. One should bear in mind at all times that sisters 
in convents are there by their own free choice. A true 
mark of vocation is happiness in the religious state. 
Some souls find that the obligations of the vows they 
took become oppressive in practice, which in itself is 
an indication of their mistake in choosing such a life. 
If it is impossible for them to live in obedience, it is 
much better that they seek a dispensation from the 
vows they have freely given. The Holy Father can 
give this dispensation in the case of nuns with solemn 
vows, and the local Bishop to those who are in simple 
vows. There are also cases when the care of relatives, 
family troubles or other conditions necessitate the sis- 
ter leaving the convent permanently. 

Not knowing all the circumstances, we should be 
careful not to pass judgment in any particular instance 
where we may know of a girl who has returned to life 
in the world after having taken the habit of a religious 
in a convent. 
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Pauline puricot: A Daughter 





 — 


by Mina 9. Moore 








N the right hand wall of the 
() chapel of St. Francis Xavier, 
Church of St. Polycarp, 
Lyons, the upper one of two white 
marble plaques records in letters of 
gold that behind lies the heart of 
Pauline Marie Jaricot, “the Found- 
ress of the Propagation of the 
1 and of the Living Rosary, 
and a martyr to her charity for the 
iling class.” 

A little yellow bill issued by the 
Poor Law Authorities and pre- 
served in the archives of the Arch- 
diocese of Lyons states: 


I, the undersigned, being the officer 
for Public Assistance Committee 11 in 
Lyons, certify the indigence of Pauline 
Marie Jaricot, domiciled at No. 30 
Montee St. Barthelemy, who is on the 
register of indigent poor and in receipt 
f assistance, 
Lyons, February 26, 1853. 
GONIN, Parish Priest of St. Just, 
Vice-President of the 11th 
l’ublic Assistance Committee. 


Among the names of those whose 
zeal for God and His Church has 
swept them with compelling force, 
none would seem to present a more 
curious problem than that of Paul- 
ine Marie Jaricot, a Lyonnaise with 
the traditional characteristics of her 
townsfolk, a woman of quite extra- 
ordinary devoutness, with a passion 
‘or organization and an urgent de- 
sire to make others contribute to 
the scheme with the same generous 
abandon as herself, a complete dis- 
regard for the value of money, and 
even for the trust that the money 
of others must be to the one to 
whose care it is confided, a very 
questionably wise tendency to 
mingle business with religion, 
always with the best intentions, 
though often with unhappy results, 
an astuteness combined with a sim- 





Editor’s Note: 


The dramatization of the life of 
Pauline Marie Jaricot on our Ave 
Maria Hour radio broadcast on 
October 13, was widely praised. 
We feel our readers will welcome 
this full account of the life and 
work of a valiant woman who was 
the foundress of what is now the 
Pontifical Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith. We 
are indebted to the Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Record (Dublin) for this 
interesting story from the pen of 
Dr. Mina Moore. 











plicity quite incomprehensible in a 
business woman, abject in her 
humility and yet extremely con- 
scious of her own worth, full of the 
most courageous enthusiasm, often 
rising to exaltation, coupled with 
an almost puerile faith in the effi- 
cacy of acts of piety that border on 
the theatrical, a generous heart the 
victim of circumstances and of the 
machinations of evil men. Such is 
the curious psychological problem 
presented by Pauline Jaricot, who 
claimed to be the Foundress of the 
Propagation of the Faith, was 
energetically repudiated as such by 
that body during her lifetime, and 
who now bids fair to be recognized 
in the capacity she sought to 
establish. 

Ten years after the French Revo- 
lution, on July 22, 1799, Pauline 
Jaricot was born in Lyons, the 
seventh child of Antoine and Jeanne 
Jaricot. Her father, a very wealthy, 
self-made man, himself the young- 
est of a very large family, had 
tended sheep in his childhood, and 
on the threshold of adolescence had 
from Soucieu-en-Jarez to 
Beginning at 


come 
better his fortunes. 


the bottom of the ladder, he entered 
the service of a silk merchant, en- 
gaged to fold the lengths of silk. By 
devoting his spare time to his own 
education, he taught himself to read 
and write, and when his employer 
realized what efforts were being 
made by his apprentice, he very 
generously set him up in business 
of his own. Antoine Jaricot thus 
found himself, at the age of twenty- 
seven, in a position to marry. The 
spoilating fury of the revolutionary 
troops which, in 1793, threw Lyons 
into a state of strife and bloodshed 
was outwitted by this business acu- 
men of Jaricot; he preferred to turn 
all his money into merchandise— 
the ultimate value of local paper 
notes he rightly foresaw would be 
negligible. He then split up his 
stock and stored it in. various coun- 
try places, so that it escaped being 
commandeered or destroyed, and 
its marketable value had increased 
in the most gratifying manner by 
the time he could reassemble and 
sell it. 


When the Terror was over in 
1795, the family returned to Lyons 
and there, two years later, a son, 
Philéas, was born to them. He was 
to be the close friend and collabo- 
rator of Pauline, two years his 
junior. In some ways he seems to 
have a far more legitimate claim to 
be the Founder of the Propagation 
of the Faith, so burning was his 
charity and so great his zeal for the 
Missions. Accustomed from child- 
hood to seeing their mother’s truly 
unusual solicitude for their firm’s 
employees, their father’s generous 
donations to many good causes, it 
is small wonder that Philéas and 
Pauline grew up with eager charity. 
Indeed, some of their childish con- 
versations are reminiscent of the 
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conversations between St. Teresa of 
Avila and her brother Rodrigue. 

At the age of ten Pauline was 
sent for a time to a boarding-school 
which gave her, according to the 
custom of the day, the rudiments of 
instruction and the kind of educa- 
tion now in the hands of finishing 
schools. Tall, dark-eyed and at- 
tractive, at fifteen she was smartly 
dressed and drew to herself much 
flattering attention — flattering to 
herself and flattering to her father 
who wished her to make a good 
marriage, or at any rate to know 
the world prior to leaving it, if that 
were ultimately to be her choice. 
In 1814, when Marie - Thérése, 
Duchess of Angouléme, the daugh- 
ter of Louis XVI and of Marie 
Antoinette, went from Vichy to 
Paris via Lyons, Pauline was one of 
the escort of honor of fifty maidens 
chosen to attend on her. She be- 
came a leader of fashion in the city 
of Lyons, and was woman enough 
to enjoy her triumph. 

Then came an accident which 
changed the even tenor of her life 
in more ways than one. Standing 
on a high stool, to reach something 
from a shelf, she fell heavily when 
its legs broke under her. The im- 
mediate result was a series of heart 
attacks; the remedies applied by 
the doctor were worse than the 
malady, and brought on anaemia 
and nerve storms, so severe that she 
was sent away to her father’s coun- 
try house at Tassin, and only learnt 
of her mother’s death some months 
later on her return to Lyons. 


When she was about seventeen, a 
Lenten sermon preached by Father 
Wurtz, a curate of St. Nizier, on the 
illusions of vanity, brought home to 
Pauline how very different her life 
and outlook were from what her 
soul really desired. Following on 
a general confession her life 
changed radically. Her jewels she 
sold to give money to the poor; her 
many beautiful dresses were cut up 
to make vestments; songs and 
novels were burnt. As ardently as 
she had striven to be more beauti- 
fully dressed than others now she 
gave away all she possessed, to the 


alarm of her father and eldest 
brother, until the former had to 
order her strictly not to give away 
her linen without his permission. 
The poor flocked in crowds to the 
house, as can well be imagined, 
anxious to profit from the windfall. 
With the same zeal she went daily 
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Pauline Jaricot 


to the infirmary, to look after the 
most repulsive cases among the 
incurables, sought out the poor and 
sick in their homes, with never a 
thought of the need of her presence 
in her own home. From the “dress 
of pale blue taffetas shot with white, 
little shoes of the same material, 
the hat of Italian straw turned up 
with roses,” in which she heard the 
Lenten sermon, she went to the op- 
posite extreme. And so_ she 
donned a purple dress of coarse 
material and no particular shape, a 
little frilled white bonnet, as worn 
by servants and factory hands, 
heavy shoes like a peasant, and 
adopted a heavy, ungainly way of 
walking. 

“You are taking your broth too 


hot, go at it more moderately;” but 
her brother’s words were lost on 
her, though later she herself used 
the word “ridiculous” in speaking 
of the clothes she then wore. “I 
went to the extreme limit, for, if I 
had not broken off everything at 
the same time, I would never have 
gained anything. I was so over- 
come at appearing in public in the 
sorry purple dress that I trembled 
in every limb. A middle way would 
have been insufficient to make my 
resolution unshakeable.” 


At least the sacrifice, however 
exaggerated, was made at very real 
cost. Her conversion involved the 
loss of almost all her friends, whose 
place in her life was taken by 
servants and workmen in the silk 
industry. She found them more 
pious and more sympathetically 
inclined to her ideal of reparation. 
Father Wurtz, violently anti-Bona- 
partist and equally uncompromis- 
ingly Ultramontain, was her di- 
rector, and had to intervene to make 
Pauline moderate her austerities; 
but he also preserved her from the 
taint of Jansenism and led her to 
contemplation, so endeavoring to 
slow down her compelling external 
work. Almost at once she founded 
a little society which she called the 
“Réparatrices of the Heart of Jesus 
misunderstood and despised;” its 
members were humble women, 
living in the world, who made it 
their business to accompany the 
Blessed Sacrament on its way to the 
sick, to be present at army church 
parades, and wherever they thought 
men might fail in reverence to the 
Sacred Host. 

But the work with which the 
name of Pauline Jaricot is bound 
up in such a network of complica- 
tions is that of the Propagation of 
the Faith, whose first stages are 
shrouded in mystery. It was first 
created in France by the Directors 
of the Foreign Missions and ap- 
proved by Papal Indult in 1817. 
Pauline, with the help of her 
Réparatrices, started a branch in 
Lyons and one in St. Vallier in 1818, 
making a collection of a small 
regular sum—a halfpenny a week— 
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from each person. Such an idea 
was not new: it had been taken 
over from English nonconformists, 

iy familiar with the minimum 

lar contributions to Missions. 
But in 1819 Pauline Jaricot con- 
-eived the idea of collecting in tens. 


\s I sat by the fire I was seeking 
, from God, ie., the desired plan, 
! the clear view of that plan was 
uchsafed to and I understood 
easy it would be for each person 
ew well to find ten associates to 

i halfpenny every week for the 
ropagation of the Faith. At the same 
e | saw how opportune it would be 
hoose from among the most capable 
the associates 


me, 


those who would 
» most confidence to receive from 
ten leaders of decades the col- 
ions of their associates, and how 
meet it be to have a 
gathering in the collections from the 


leaders of hundreds, to pay in all 


would leader, 


1 common centre. 
Afraid 


reanization, 


of forgetting this mode of 
I wrote it down at once, 
1 was astonished, when I saw how 
ple and easy it was, that 


had thought of it before I did. 


no one 


When Pauline later claimed to be 
the Foundress of the Propagation 
of the Faith she based her claim 
on the fact that this plan of collect- 
ing was hers. In a letter to the Di- 
rectors of the Central Council she 
was to write: 


\ hundred Councils and more may 
follow other, 
whose zeal is matched by the debt reli- 
gion owes to them, men who are to be 
the dispensers of the alms of the 
Propagation of the Faith; but there 
will never be a Foundress other than— 
her of whom the Lord has deigned to 
make without looking on her 
unworthiness, 

Yes, I am not the dispenser, 
but the true Foundress of the work. 
! truly conceived the plan of it. I gave 
birth to this work by making known 
and putting into erecution the 
plan, and by sending to the Superior 
of the Foreign Missions the first funds 
for this new-born work. 

I have suffered, Sirs; and this privi- 
lege cannot be shared by any of those 
who have administered this work since 
1822, unless it be by those who were 
unjustly excluded from the Council. 

Sirs, without lying, I can add to my 
\itle of Foundress that of nurse of the 


each composed of men 


use 


Sirs, 


said 


work 
the zeal of my 


eating to her the 


for f 


ears L stimulated 
ociates by communi- 
my 
‘ ose letters were like the 
Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith. 


letters of 
brother 


lirst 


Not only was the credit for sug- 
gesting the method of collecting 
not denied her, it was categorically 
affirmed by Leo XIII in 1881: 


Excogitata enim ab ipsa et ordinata 
fuit illa collectio, 
hebdomadali coalescens fidel- 
ium obolo, Anti- 
cum- 


amplissima stipis 


quae ex 
et sacrorum omnium 


stitum Sanctaeque hujus Sedis 


ulata laudibus, in tantam excrevit 
appel- 
insignita Operis Propagationis 


Vol. LIX—12. 


open catholicarum missionum, 
latione 


Fidei 


In 1820 the Italian Vicar-General 
of Monsignor Dubourg, Bishop of 
Baltimore, by name Father Inglesi, 
came to France to seek ways of 
assuring a stable income for the 
St. Sulpice mission of the diocese. 
Ingratiating himself in Paris and 
Rome, he got in touch with mem- 
bers of the Congregation in Lyons, 
a lay society dedicated to Our Lady 
and a kind of Conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul in its activity. 
Philéas and Pauline Jaricot had not 
conceived a world-wide organiza- 
tion: Asia had been their field; 
others had America as theirs. An 
influential member of the Congrega- 
tion maintained that a Catholic work 
was needed to extend the collec- 
tions for Missions to those of the 
whole world, as against Father 
Inglesi, who wanted help for Amer- 
ica, and a certain Victor Girodon, a 
collaborator of Pauline, who wanted 
the collections for China to be main- 
tained. A meeting of the Congrega- 
tion on May 3, 1822, adopted the 
title Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, took St. Francis Xavier 
as patron, annexed Mlle. Jaricot’s 
idea of collecting a halfpenny a 
week in tens and resolved to pub- 
lish the Annals, which correspond 
to the letters of Philéas, read by 
Pauline to her associates. It was 
in this way that a company of 
wealthy, influential men, in the 
main, acting in their private ca- 
pacity, and not as members of the 
Congregation, took the work in 


I/35 
hand. They had means and influ- 
ence to make the work spread and 
prosper. And it is to be noted that 
in 1822 Pauline had no objection 
to the annexation of her idea. The 
action of the Congregation seemed 
a fulfilment of her hopes, once she 
realized that the Chinese missions 
would benefit. 


Mention has been made of her 
brother, Philéas. He had been a 
pupil of the Péres de la Foi in the 
college at Belley, where he was a 
youthful contemporary of Lamar- 
tine. In 1815 he entered his 
father’s business, which he left to 
go first to the Seminary at Argen- 
tere (Rhone) and finally to St. 
Sulpice. Once ordained he became 
chaplain to the infirmary in Lyons. 
A soul filled with apostolic zeal, 
with a consuming interest in the 
Missions, he was Pauline’s firmest 
friend, and the one who did most 
to stimulate her activity for the 
conversion of the heathen. It was 
he who rented a house on the hill 
of Fourvi¢re: it stood where the 
sacristies and the apse of the great 
basilica of Our Lady stand today. 
He called it Nazareth, and used it 
as a rest-home for the nuns of the 
infirmary. After his death in 1830, 
Pauline, leaving her father, now 
grown childish, to the care of a 
man-servant, kept the Sisters of the 
infirmary round her, under the 
name of the Daughters of Mary. 
In 1832 she transferred them to 
another house, still on Fourviére, in 
the montée St. Barthélemy—it was 
said to be the house that lodged 
Gabrielle d’Estrée when Henri IV 
came to Lyons in 1595. She called 
it “Loretto,” and resided there with 
her little community until her 
death, when the building was 
bought by the Commission of Four- 
viere, and by that body rented 
first to the Capuchins and now to 
the Jesuits. Deprived of their 
nursing, the Sisters grew discon- 
tented, until visiting the poor was 
added to their daily Rosary, Sta- 
tions of the Cross and hour of 
adoration. They wore no habit. 
Reparation, the conversion of sin- 
ners, the maintenance of the Faith 
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in France, and the exaltation of 
Holy Church were their main aims. 

In 1826 Pauline began the first 
sections of five of the Living 
Rosary, with the obligation con- 
tracted by its members of saying a 
decade of the Rosary a day, so that 
each group of fifteen persons says, 
collectively, the whole Rosary each 
day. The yearly subscription of 
five francs provided books, pictures 
and so on, to combat the atheistic 
press. From the parishes of St. 
Polycarp and St. Nizier the move- 
ment spread through France, and 
had, by 1831, been established in 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Spain, America, Turkey and 
parts of Germany. Pauline wrote 
the monthly circulars, which were 
sent out to the associates. The 
movement was under the protection 
of Monsignor Lambruschini, the 
Papal Nuncio in Paris, but it was 
combatted at first by certain eccle- 
siastical authorities, and some 
Bishops even threatened with ex- 
communication those who gave it 
their adherence. The Dominicans 
were on the alert, accusing Pauline 
of changing the Rosary, but when 
she had explained to the Master- 
General of the Order her desire to 
get more people to say the Rosary 
and to meditate, the Living Rosary 
was affiliated to the Dominican 
Order (1836): it had already had 
official consecration from Gregory 
XVI in 1832. 

The central offices of the Living 
Rosary were located at “Loretto,” 
to,which flowed an unending stream 
of poor for charity, of priests and 
religious for advice and alms, of 
pious men and women to collabo- 
rate with Pauline; and swept along 
in the stream were rogues who took 
advantage of her generosity. From 
“Loretto” flowed out an almost in- 
credible number of letters to mis- 
sionaries, to men and women all 
over France, circulars, pages of 
spiritual guidance—the ink on 
Pauline’s pen was never dry, and 
she enjoyed the dispensing of 
advice as much as the dispensing 
of bounty. 


When her father died in 1834 


she inherited an immense fortune. 
The first use to which she put it 
was the extensive buying of land on 
Fourviére, which she resold to vari- 
ous Orders, very much to their 
advantage. 

The Revolution of 1830, the silk 
riots (of the ensuing year) due to 
shortage of work and insufficient 
wages, threw Lyons into the throes 
of civil war, and made Pauline 
offer herself as a victim for France, 
though she was terrified lest her 
offering be accepted. In 1834, 
when the rebels were on Fourviére 
and the army in the town below, 
“Loretto” was caught between the 
opposing forces. Pauline, who was 
at death’s door, was carried on a 
mattress into an underground pas- 
sage, with the Tabernacle from the 
chapel in her arms, and with her 
companions spent three days there 
in prayer. We do well, perhaps, 
not to insist too much on those three 
days of undoubted fervor, but 
marked with unusual happenings: 
the opening of the Tabernacle, the 
putting back of the Hosts into the 
ciborium, the six hours’ uninter- 
rupted prayer with the Tabernacle 
supported on outstretched rosaries; 
about the last detail there is a flavor 
of the romantic taste of the day. 


As her health did not improve, 
Pauline went to Rome via Loretto. 
While she was staying at the Sacred 
Heart Convent of the Trinita dei 
Monti, by the desire of Mére Barat, 
Gregory XVI came twice to visit 
her, and promised that if on her re- 
turn from Mugnano she were cured 
of her illness, he would sanction the 
cult of St. Philomena. She was 
desperately ill, and her death 
seemed imminent, but on August 
10, at Second Vespers, a cure was 
effected. From being helpless, she 
rose, able to walk. The Pope, 
astounded at her recovery, gave her 
permission to build a chapel to St. 
Philomena, whose cult he effec- 
tively authorized on January 13, 
1837. The Curé d’Ars was actually 
the first to dedicate a chapel to St. 
Philomena, and in it he placed the 
relic which Pauline brought back to 
him from her pilgrimage: he had 
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been a guest at her father’s table 
when she was a girl. It was the 
Curé d’Ars who sent Marie Dubois, 
an orphan from the Providence 
Home in Ars, to Pauline as a 
servant, and Marie Dubois became 
the confidante and the most staunch 
friend of her mistress, sharing all 
her many troubles and sorrows. 
This wealthy woman, who had 
dispensed favors so freely, be- 
stowed her wealth on others, being, 
in her very devotions, a grande 
dame, was to be tested in the cruci- 
ble of suffering, was to see her 
schemes fail and herself reduced 
to the most abject poverty and 
humiliation. Lyons society, always 
exclusive, spurned her in the days 
of her abjection. For Pauline’s two- 
fold desire to restore to the de- 
spoiled Church of France the means 
to further charity, and to better the 
lot of the worker, with whose life 
and conditions she was so 
thoroughly conversant, led her into 
a series of commercial enterprises 
which brought about her material 
ruin, and were, perhaps, her salva- 
tion. She conceived the idea of 
inducing fifteen wealthy people to 
invest 10,000 francs each in what 
she termed the Bank of Heaven. 
The money was to be invested and 
the interest it brought in lent, free 
of charge, to religious communities, 
etc., to further their good works. 
The capital was to be paid back to 
subscribers progressively. Mistrust- 
ing banks, she was uncertain where 
to place the money until in 1846 it 
occurred to her to run a factory 
under such conditions that the work- 
people would receive just wages, 
and that a decent Christian life 
would be within the range of all. 


It happened that a blasting fur- 
nace at Rustrel (Vaucluse) came 
just then into the market, to be sold 
by public auction, and with it a 
chapel dedicated to Our Lady of 
the Angels. It was generally agreed 
that the iron would be of the finest 
quality, and, well managed, the 
concern might have been a very 
flourishing one. Its exploitation 
was proposed to her by a banker, 
himself bankrupt, who, with his 
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wife and daughter had received 
many benefits from Pauline, and 
who feigned to be at one with her 
in her social views. This banker 
further insisted that a friend of his 
would make the only reliable 
managing director. He did not 
mention that this man, by name 
Perre, had contracted the habit of 
acquiring land without paying for 
it, and was a bankrupt of very 
shady habits, anxious to raise his 
fallen fortunes at Pauline’s expense, 
the while professing the most 
worthy sentiments. He was, more- 
over, warmly recommended by a 
priest, who seems to have been 
strangely deceived by him. A 
Society, Notre Dame des Anges, 
was formed. Mlle. Jaricot’s share 
of the profits was to be devoted to 
charity; a very substantial share of 
the rest went to the erstwhile 
banker. Pauline’s suspicions were 
not aroused by the refusal of Perre 
to put the matter into the hands of 
a solicitor; she believed him when 
he assured her that such a step 
would mean delay and that he was 
more competent than any legal man. 
A manager was put in, who bought 
in his own name with funds 
provided by Pauline Jaricot. Every 
official was an associate of Perre. 
A second society, la Société des 
Forges de Ste Anne d’Apt, was 
formed to use up the iron mined at 
Rustrel. Again great care was 
taken to keep lawyers out. Mlle. 
Jaricot’s name gave a substantial 
guarantee, and within a few months 
lage amounts were subscribed; 
among the subscribers were many 
poor working people. The manager 
nad gone away to Germany for 
some family affairs. On his return 
ce found the profits of his associ- 


b) es too generous in comparison 


with his own share and petitioned 
‘or the liquidation of the Société 
des Forges de Ste. Anne dApt. 
Pauline, by her own efforts, was 
well on the way to saving the 


furnace at Rustrel, but the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 cut the ground from 
under her feet. She had to liqui- 
date the Société de Notre Dame 
des Anges. The furnace was sold 
in 1852 for one-third of what it had 
cost and left Pauline with a debt of 
400,000 francs. She undertook to 
satisfy all the creditors, feeling 
bound especially to reimburse the 
working girls, her modest sub- 
scribers, who had given their money 
blindly trusting her. Some mem- 
bers of her own family turned 
against her, one of her richest 
friends even mortgaged “Loretto,” 
the very roof over her head. The 
Bishop of La Rochelle, when con- 
sulted, advised Pauline to beg all 
over France to help her clear the 
debt. And then began a long pil- 
grimage, when Pauline Jaricot and 
Marie Dubois went begging from 
town to town. In some, collections 
were made for her, in others she 
met with violent opposition. 


On December 8, 1852, she opened 
a toll-path through her property, as 
a short cut up the hill of Fourviére, 
which is steep and difficult of 
ascent. The toll was merely one 
halfpenny, but the path was much 
used, and the returns were satis- 
factory until a rival road was 
opened by an enemy and diminished 
them almost to vanishing point. 
Unopposed, within thirty years, the 
toll-path would have more than 
cleared her of debt. 


Finally, in desperation, she 
thought of asking subscribers to 
the Living Rosary and to the Propa- 
gation of the Faith to give a tiny 
sum each to help her. It was at 
this point that the Superior Council 
of the latter in Paris contested her 
claim to be the Foundress of the 
movement; they set themselves 
determinedly, and, it must be ad- 
mitted with some justification, 
against canvassing their members 
for monetary aid. Pius IX re- 
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ceived Pauline Jaricot in Rome in 
1856, and through Cardinal de 
Bonald, Archbishop of Lyons, re- 
quested the help of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith for her if it were 
possible. Very respectfully, the 
Propagation of the Faith found it 
impossible and refused. 


When, after all her efforts, after 
all her begging journeys, in the 
course of which she was repulsed 
and slighted by former friends and 
reviled by her foes, she eventually 
returned to “Loretto,” it was to find 
that only four of her little band of 
Sisters remained: the rest, on the 
advice of the chaplain, had joined 
other communities. Creditors 
flocked to the doors which had once 
opened to pour out charity to the 
needy; the daily bread of the little 
band became a tormenting problem. 
Their poverty was pitiable indeed, 
depending as they did on the charity 
of others, until on February 26, 
1853, Pauline Jaricot was officially 
registered as a pauper. In addition 
to her aggravated heart trouble, 
she was suffering acute pain from 
ulcers on her legs. 


The Commission of Fourvieére, 
which found her occupation of 
“Loretto” a bar to their projects, 
offered to buy her up, but so 
entirely to their own advantage 
that she was compelled to refuse. 

Her sufferings, the rebuffs with 
which she met, the insults, the bit- 
terness of opposition and misunder- 
standing, the realization of the loss 
in which her own losses had 
involved others, the failure of her 
work, the abject poverty, which was 
in striking contrast to the luxury 
she had known: may not her heroic 
acceptance of these things, her 
unbroken union with God, her devo- 
tion to the Church counterbalance 
any satisfaction which her bounty, 
both material and spiritual, may 
have given her in the days of her 
prosperity? 








In Place of a Son 


AVE 


bag 


COTTER swung his 
from the rack over- 
head, brushed his clothes off 

hurriedly and stepped off the train 
onto the Denville platform. He 
squinted into the brilliant afternoon 
sun and hesitantly moved toward 
the telegraph wicker. 

“This Denville?” he asked. 

“So the sign says,” answered the 
telegrapher in the green eyeshade. 

He tapped out the rest of the mes- 
sage and then looked up at the 
young man, noting the red hair, the 
lanky frame and the discharge pin 
in the lapel of the trim grey suit. 

“You new around here or just 
visiting ?” 

Dave broke into a warm grin. 

“Both you might say. I’m look- 
ing for an old lady named Phillips. 
I’m her . . . my name is Ted Phil- 
lips.” f 

The man behind the grill pushed 
up his eveshade and whistled. 
don’t mean you’re Ted. I 
well, not HER Ted?” 


“You 
mean, 


The youth paused for a moment 
and then stared straight at him. 

“Yes,” he replied evenly. “I’m 
her Ted.” 

“Well, Holy Smoke,” exploded 
the other. “The lad that ... that 
ran away years ago? And now 
Well I’ll be—” 

Dave finally got directions from 
the amazed station master. As he 
walked down the quiet street of this 
little town he repeated a strange 
sentence to himself. “I’m Ted 
Phillips now. Ted Phillips. Dave 
Cotter is dead.” So far so good. 
No one would remember what he 


you're home again. 


should look like after all these 
years. If he could fool her, old 
Mrs. Phillips, then no one else 


would ever know. She was pretty 
old now and Ted had said that her 
evesight had been failing. He 
might get away with it... . 


In his mind he recalled briefly the 
events that brought here on 
this odd errand. Years before, in a 
foxhole on Guam, he had been trap- 
ped with another soldier from his 
outfit. The Jap troops surrounded 
them and were cautiously waiting 
till dawn to come in after them. 
Death seemed the only prospect and 
in its proximity the two had be- 
come confiding. 


him 


The other introduced himself as 
Ted Phillips and told a sordid story 
of running away from home in his 
youth and drifting all over the 
world since, never working, never 
caring. He had no one in the world 
but his mother whom he hadn’t seen 
in twenty years. He had no hopes 
nor ambitions and yet one thing re- 
mained of the fineness that he had 
inherited from this good woman. 

“Look Cotter,” he whispered. “I 
was no good but I did always plan 
someday to go back to her, back 
with some real dough and try and 
make it all up to her but I never 
made any money and I never did go 
back.” 

It had been then, two hours be- 
fore a dawn that would surely see 
their finish that Phillips made this 
strange bargain. 

“Look, Cotter. We're about the 
same height I guess. 
lighter hair than I got now but you 
could pass for me. The old lady’s 
eyes were failing when I left any- 
how. Here’s the deal. If anything 
happens to me and you get out all 
right I want you to promise me 
something, that you'll go back to 
Denville and pretend you're me, 
make it all up to her in my name 
so she'll forgive me.” 

Dave had _ protested. 
fantastic. 

“Tt’s not so tough, Cotter. She's 
pretty old now, if she’s still alive. 
It would make her end happy if she 
thought I’d come back.” 


It seemed 


I used to have’ 


By John J. Ryan 


“But look Phillips,” Dave had 
asked. “Why can’t you go back 
yourself ?” 

“You'll see,” Phillips had an- 


swered cryptically and then in a 
flash before Dave knew what had 
happened Ted had slipped out of 
the foxhole and deliberately drew 
the Jap fire in another direction 


away from Dave. Dave had no 
alternative but to take the chance in 
the opposite direction. He had 


made it. Phillips had not. And 
now Dave had not forgotten the 
unselfish sacrifice of Phillips and 
he had determined to live up to his 
part of the bargain. Now he was 
here in Denville and in a few mo- 
ments he would be at the door of 
the mother of the man who had 


saved his life. It seemed more 
unreal each step he took. 
i: = * 

Mrs. Phillip’s house retained 


little of its former brightness. Once 
a neat bungalow, Dave could see the 
mute evidence of age and decay 
Weeds grew nearly to the windo 

sills. The porch sagged and the re 
mains of paint two decades old 
peeled and cracked along the sides 
In his mind Dave could visualizé 
the trim cottage it once had beer 
and it twisted his heart. 

He took a deep breath and 
knocked at the door. There we 
an answering shuffle within and h 
heard footsteps slow and uncertai 
coming toward the door. His hea 
raced and he mumbled a prayer the 
the deception would be convincing 

The door opened slowly and hi 
saw a white haired woman stand 


ing there. Her face was etche 
with many lines. She seeme 


feeble and incredibly fragile. S 
was very old and yet her face wa 
composed and with a hint of 


warm smile playing around t 
ancient mouth. The eyes th 
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“Mom,” said Dave, the catch in his throat genuine. 


stared off somewhere held no emo- 
She was blind. 

“Mom,” said Dave, the catch in 
s throat genuine. The tears that 
welled up within him, no sham. “It’s 

me, Ted. I’m back. I’m home.” 
He felt the bony arms tighten 
around him and felt the glow of 
¢ surrounding him, forgiving the 
led a thousand times in what- 

‘ver final rest he found himself. 
“I knew,” said the weak voice in 
ear. “I kept telling them that 
didn’t have to send me to no 
titution. that my boy’d be 
| knew my prayers would be 


ar swered.”” 


\nd when Dave saw it all and 
lerstood he was doubly glad that 
had come. He resolved quickly 
the was Ted Phillips for as long 
> she lived. 

the days that followed it 
*“emed to Dave that all of Denville 


found some excuse or other to drop 
little and 
prodigal son returned. And it was 
obvious too that all of Denville had 
loved this old woman, had felt the 
at one time or other of her 


into the house see the 


touch 
charitable hand or had found solace 
in time of need from her lips. 
She had asked him many ques- 
tions, some that he had to skillfully 
avoid, but others that contact with 
ive him clues to the 


} 


the neighbors gi 


proper answers. But mostly she 


just seemed to find a quiet happi- 
ness in his being there and often as 
he the 


she groped around 


rT W t\ 
little house he heard her humming 
some little tune remembered from 

] 1 lon 


the long, long ago. 
Dave set to work immediately. 
wet ds were gone and 


porch An- 


nd the house looked as 


In a week the 
the sagging mended 
other week a 


if it had gone downtown for an 1m- 


maculate frock of green and white 
and Dave, who had never painted 
before, found it fun. He inquired 
the the 
possibility of an operation to re- 
store the woman’s sight. He had 
some money saved from the long, 
lonely days on Guam and he hoped 
it could be so used. 

“Son,” said Doc Anderson. 


too of 


local doctor as to 


“It’s 
too late for anything like that now. 
She’s too old and besides she, well 
this may be a shock to you, but she 
doesn’t have much longer to go now. 
Her 
bit.” 

Dave doubly resolved to 


heart is just giving out bit by 


make 
these last months or years as happy 
as he could. He took a job ata 
local garage and spent all his off 
hours with her. He took her out of 
doors for long walks. He arranged 
for a fine dog that could lead her 
about when he was busy at work. 
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Evenings he worked to make a small 
garden where she could sit after the 
evening meal and enjoy a sundown 
that she would never see again. 

The old woman’s faith was a con- 
stant source of amazement to him. 
He would watch her finger her 
beads gently whispering prayers 
that he recalled only dimly from out 
of a careless past. Finally he could 
restrain his curiosity no longer and 
‘he went to visit the local pastor, 
Father Thomas. 

“Father,” he said bluntly. “I 
want to become a Catholic.” 

“But Ted,” said the priest in 
surprise. “You are a Catholic. I 
baptized you myself.” 

“No, Father, I’m not a Catholic 
and... I’m not Ted.” 


There in the austere little room 
at the priest’s house Dave told his 
strange tale for the first time. If 
he expected censure he got none. 


“Ted or Dave,” said the priest 
softly. “I think what you are do- 
ing is a difficult but a fine thing. It 
is bringing happiness to a woman 
who has spent her whole life giv- 
ing happiness to others. A decep- 
tion you call it, well technically it 
well may be but I can’t call it so. 
For all the world, Dave, I wouldn’t 
want her to know, not now, not 
when she has so little time left.” 


They shook hands solemnly and 
the priest gave Dave a little cate- 
chism for him to study. He prom- 
ised, without being asked, that 
Dave’s secret would remain a secret 
for as long as he wished. 


The weeks sped by and Dave and 
Mrs. Phillips found more and more 
in common as he answered the 
responses to her evening rosary 
and proudly escorted her up the 
center aisle for Mass on Sundays. 
He bought her a small radio and 
even sent away for a course in 
Braille reading so that she might 
again explore the magic of books, 
so long denied her. 


He even arranged for a girl to 
come in and have afternoon teas 
once in a while where Mrs. Phillips 
and her old friends could sit around 
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and talk of other years and of all 
the things that make up the life of 
the very old. 

The whole town was edified by 
the conduct of this young lad. It 
seemed to spread as if it were con- 


Christmas 


Once more the silent wheel of time 
Has gone its measured course around, 
And once again the rune and chime 
Of Christmas joy-bells sweetly sound 


Across the city,—near and far 
The Christmas spirit throbs and thrills 
As joyous as when Bethlehem’s star 
Stood out above Judea’s hills! 


O happy Morn of long ago 
When watchful shepherds in the night 
Beheld the Star’s transcendent glow 
Illume the heavens with mystic light. 


Herald of Salvation’s promised dawn! 
In whose benign, unfailing ray 

The Magi of the East were drawn 
To where the Infant Jesus lay. 


A firmer faith and trust they feel 
Which doubt or danger cannot stem; 

They hear the Angel’s firm appeal: 
Seek ye the Crib at Bethlehem. 


With gold and myrrh and frankincense 
About the lowly Crib they wait, 

And hail with reverence intense 
The Christ-child born—Immaculate! 


So we like them, through eyes of Faith 
The message of the Christmas ken, 

And hear the words the Prophet saith: 
Peace on earth—Good will to men. 


—A. B. McKernan. 
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tagious and gradually, somehow, 
Denville became a nicer place to live. 
Other sons, shamed by it, took more 
interest in their homes. The local 
paint store run by Ed Herlock ran 
clear out of stock. Houses perked 
up. Old mothers long since for- 


gotten in the hustle and bustle of 
modern living found their married 
sons and daughters dropping in for 
more visits. Church services seemed 
to draw larger attendances. No 
one knew just why but they ail 
knew that in some inexplicable wa, 
the young Phillips boy was respon- 
sible for it all. 

And then, just when neighbors 
were commenting on the bloom that 
returned to her withered cheeks, the 
hint of health that seeped into her 
frailness, Mrs. Phillips took to bed 
suddenly with an attack. Doc 
Anderson was summoned quickl) 
He fussed and fumed over her, told 
her she’d have to stay in bed for a 
few days and then called Dave into 
the other room. 

“Ted, I’m afraid she’s not going 
to get up in a few days... or ever. 
She’s .. . darn it, Ted, she’s through 
She may not live out the night and 
there’s nothing that can be done. 
I’m ... I’m sorry, Ted.” 


Ted hurried for the priest and 
Father Thomas brought his kit with 
him and anointed her. 

She got weaker by the hour and 
Dave stayed by her bedside com- 
forting her. As the end approached 
she seemed to take on a glow of 
radiant health and bloom but she 
welcomed death. It had been a 
good life. The other life that now 
beckoned would be so much better. 
She tried to convey to Dave what 
these past months had meant to her, 
how happy they had made her. 


Father Thomas was in the room 
with Dave when the angel glided 
earthward to collect this shining 
soul. Just before she left them she 
called for the priest. He had to 
bend over to catch the whisper 


“Father ... I know... he’s not 
Ted . . . but you mustn’t ever tell 
him I knew. . . because . . . because 
I’ve grown to love him . . . to love 


him as my own.” 


The priest blessed her and he and 
the boy knelt down to say a prayer 
and the priest found that somehow 
his eves were moist and that at times 
the ways of the Lord were strange. 
strange indeed. 
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N some intellectual circles it is 
an accepted fact, although a 
false one, that the Catholic 
Church has always opposed science. 

[his statement can be contradicted 
by a few glances backward. In the 
1700's we have two Catholic priests 
debating a very important question 
f science, one on which the whole 
future thought and life of man 
depended. 

Father Needham, an_ English 
priest, made an experiment. He 
placed mutton gravy hot from the 
fire into a bottle and corked it 
tightly so no “little animals or their 
eggs” (microbes) could get into 
the bottle. Then he heated the bot- 
tle in hot ashes. A few days later 
he pulled the cork and found the 
bottle alive with animalcules. His 
experiment proved to him that 
microbes came from food, that life 
could come from stuff. The scien- 
tific world was astounded at his 
discovery, 

Over in Italy a young priest 
named Abbé Lazzaro Spallanzani 
tread of the experiment, shook his 
head and said, “No, no he is wrong. 
The microbes got into his bottle 
out of the air because it wasn’t 
sealed tight enough and the gravy 
was not heated sufficiently.” 

The Italian priest did not say 
these things out loud. He was too 
much of a scientist to make pro- 
nouncements without first proving 
that he was right. So he got to 
work on an experiment of his own. 
He went to his laboratory and 
scrubbed and cleaned several large 
round-bellied, tapering-neck bottles 
until they shone like crystal. He 
put seeds of various kinds into 
some of the bottles, peas and 


almonds into others and poured 
pure water over all of them. In- 
stead of just heating them all he 


boiled some of them for an hour. 
But first he would seal his bottles. 
Corks were not tight enough. He 
the shining flasks and held 
them over a hot fire*until the necks 
were completely fused 


LOOK 


Sealed thus 
with glass, no outside bugs or germs 
could creep into them. Then he 
really boiled them, vigorously and 
long. 
To be absolutely sure, he made a 
duplicate set of flasks and merely 
plugged them with corks as Father 
Needham had done. He boiled half 
f these flasks for a few minutes 
and the second half for over an 
hour. Then he left all the shining 
bottles alone and went away for a 
few days. When he returned to 
the laboratory he tested the flasks 
that had been fused in fire and 
boiled for over an hour. Not a 
microbe was in one of them, Next 
he tested those which had been 
fused in the fire but had been boiled 
only a few minutes. In them there 
were microbes here and there. The 
corked bottles then came in for his 
attention. They were alive with 
microbes. 

Abbé Spallanzani had made a 
great discovery, one that every 
scientist of today knows to be a 
fact. His experiment opened a 
whole new trend in science and 
made the Abbé the second of the 
great microbe hunters who have 
made illustrious names for them- 
selves in the great crusade against 
disease. We all owe a great deal to 
Abbé Spallanzani’s discovery, of 
which few of us ever heard. 

The Abbé knew it would cause a 
furore for a relatively unknown like 
himself to challenge the statement 
of an English scientist whom other 
scientists looked upon with devotion. 
But the truth had to be made pub- 
lic. The English priest was wrong 


in his summations. He had not 
gone far enough in his experiments 
to discover the truth. The Italian 
priest had. The Abbé told his stu- 
dents and through them the world, 
“Every living thing has to have a 
parent, even these wretched little 
animals that invade our food and 
water. If you seal your flasks in 
flames no microbe can invade them. 
If you boil them for an hour or 
more every microbe that does exist 
in them will be killed.” 


When he was certain of all his 
facts and ready for the fray that 
would be sure to follow, the young 
Abbé Spallanzani set forth his 
experiments in a brilliant paper 
which proved Father Needham 
wrong. Scientific societies in Lon- 
don, Copenhagen, Paris and Berlin 
were astounded. A famous argu- 
ment ensued. The intellectuals in _ 
academies took sides. Society in 
their drawing rooms argued it. The 
world preferred to believe Father 
Needham’s theory, for they were 
cynical and gay in those days. 
Worldly men of the 18th century 
scoffed at religion and took delight 
in the idea that life could arise hap- 
hazardly. They could therefore 
deny a super power in nature. 


But Abbé Spallanzani’s experi- 
ments were clear and _ forceful. 
They could not be contradicted 
easily. However, a famous count 
named Buffon accepted the Need- 
ham theory and set out to prove 
the young Italian Abbé wrong. He 
knew something about Newton and 
a little mathematics. He attempted 
to invent a theory of how life arises, 
a philosophy which every one could 
understand, one that could satisfy 
both Christians and atheists. He 
insisted that the source of life be- 
gan in mutton gravy. The theory 
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had to have a name so it became 
the “Vegetative Force.” 

Soon everyone was busily discus- 
sing the Vegetative Force. It at- 
tracted as much attention in its era 
as relativity in ours, and just as few 
people understood what the term 
really meant. Nevertheless people 
discussed it, not knowing 
what they were talking about. 


scientist. In a short time he proved 


Vegetative Force was a myth. 


Europe began to listen to Spallan- Great 
zani. He was talking sense. He made 


was proving things that could not 
he refuted no matter how eleg: 


N 
the opposing words might be. He 


] 


praised his name. 


nt all kind came his way. 





They became quite heated 
about it. Cynical wits re- 
placed God with Vegetative 
Force. The Royal Society 
of England 
theory. 

Off in Italy the Abbé Spal- 
lanzani paced his laboratory 
in vexation. He was dis- 
credited—but not on_ solid 
ground. Being a priest of 
God he was enraged at the 
insult offered to the Creator, 
especially when all the facts 
were so clear—but men 
refused to see those facts. 


accepted the 


The world of science would 
not accept them. (It could be 
in a case like this, wherein 
the Church discredited 
pseudo-science in favor of 
truth, that it acquired the 
reputation of being opposed 
to science.) It was a terrific 
hoax that was being per- 
petrated on mankind. It was 
a disgrace to the name ot 
science. Vegetative Force 
was not the answer to every- 
thing. It was the most 





Neightor Lights 


When cool and starry dusk comes down, 
At setting of the sun, 

I see the friendly neighbor lights 

Come twinkling, one by one. 

There’s Ainslees’ past the orchard fence, 
And Terrills’ through the trees; 

(Old Tim will be there, telling tales 
To children on his knees.) 


And over there comes Leffingwells’; 

While on the county line, 

Where Ailsa sews her wedding-dress, 

I see her lamp-light shine. 

And that one’s where the young folks laugh 
And shout, at Bassendeans’ . . . 

(The half a dozen boys and girls 


Are mostly in their ’teens.) 


Here on my lonely window-seat, 

I never feel alone; 

For all these cheery twinkles shine 

A greeting to my own. 

And even up in Heaven, where 

My folks have gone to stay, 

The neighbor lights come, one by one, 
As here, at close of day. 


—Edith B. Spaulding. 








ridiculous theory that silly 
man ever plaved with. 

The Italian Abbé stood helpless 
before the avalanche of opposite 
opinion until the opposition actively 
attacked him. When they did he 
had them. They wrote in substance 
“Your experiments do not hold 
water because you have heated your 
flasks for an hour and that fierce 
heat weakens and so damages the 
Vegetative Force that it can no 
longer make little animals.” 

This was the kind of opening 
Abbé Spallanzani was waiting for. 
They had shown their foolish hand. 
Now he had something to work on. 
He deserted his museum, neglected 
his students, and went to work as a 


Spallanzani became the first scic 
without a doubt that the so called tist of 


his dav. The universit 


Frederick the 
corresponded with him and 


him a member of the Berlin 
Academy. 


Honors and offers of 
Eventually 


of them all he accepted the post oi 


Professor of Natural Histo- 
ry and Curator of the Na 
tional History Cabinet of 
Pavia under the sponsorship 
of Maria Theresa, Empress 
of Austria, 


His father would have 
been quite chagrined had he 
lived to see his son reach such 
fame as a scientist, as the 
elder Spallanzani_ intended 
young Lazzaro for the pro- 
fession of law. The father 
was a lawyer and he wanted 
his son to follow in his foot 
steps. He should have known 
better, for even when a child 
Lazzaro was interested in 
the “why” of everything. He 
did not like lessons. At night 
when told to study he would 
instead give his attention to 
the stars above. His com- 
panions called him “The As- 
trologer.” 


Lazzaro did however like 
to study mathematics and 
logic. Those subjects would 
help him to be a scientist. It 
was Law he hated. When 
he found his father insistent 
on the question he enlisted 
the aid of a ranking scientist 


placed God back in the mind of man of the day who saw great promise 11 


and threw Vegetative Force to the 
winds. 

Abbé Spallanzani never ceased 
being a scientist. He had to find 
out the then mysterious question of 
how life arises. His experiments 
proved to him that even the tiniest 
beasts came from beasts that lived 
before them. A microbe remained 
a microbe just as its parent was. A 
fox did not turn into a wolf, nor did 
a giraffe have zebra babies. “In 
short,” Spillanzani wrote, “I have 
proved there is law and order in 
the source of animals just as there 
is in the working of stars.” 


other Galileo perhaps. 
should 
parental whims. So Lazzaro was 
sent off to the University of Reggi 
to study to be a scientist. 

The boy became the most brilli 
scholar 


skipping stones, that is of wate 
rushing over stones. He had a’ 
ways marvelled at how the water 


voung Lazzaro. This scientist, \ 

lisnieri by name, went to the elder 
Spallanzani and told him that his 
son was born to be a scientist, an 


His talents 
not be wasted because 





in the school. He trans- 


lated the ancient poets. He wrote 
scientific paper on the mechanics o! 
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This study led him to the 

He was ordained and 

time he was 30 he was made 
ssor at the University of 
intellectual world was ask 

ng questions at this time and its 
rs fighting over the answers. 

ng things rise spontaneously, 
isked, or does every living 
have to have parents? Did 
reate every plant and animal 
first six days? Spallanzani’s 
tific nature wanted to prove 
what his spiritual insight and _ his 
faith in God dictated. It wasn’t 
enough to maintain that a thing was 
true. It had to be proven. He ex- 
perimented to find out. His experi- 
ments brought him into conflict with 
her men of science who had the 
wrong answers and were trying to 
prove them right. At least, they were 
endeavoring to make the people ac- 
cept them. True science, however, 
could not accept anything but the 


UNUM SINT 


it is now an obvious fact that his 
theories were to triumph 


ph over the 
is enemies The 


Pasteur was to come after 


aise premises of | 


the foundation 
he was laving His own 
experiments often proved some of 
his ideas wri ng He accepted the 
dictates of Truth and sent his wrong 


ideas into oblivion 


When Abbé Spallanzani grew 
older he felt the urge to do research 
work in the remote regions of the 
world. He took a journey down 
the Mediterranean and was ship- 
wrecked, but he managed to save 
some of the specimens which he 
had gathered in the islands and 
other lands in which he had visited. 
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rhe Sultan of Turkey entertained 
him and he was given the opportu- 
nity to study the Turks at first 
| and learn of their customs and 
if lite. He told them frankly 
what he thought of them and spoke 
if the ideals of Christianity in con- 
trast 
While he was away from Europe, 
enemies at home who were jealous 
of the Abbé’s success plotted against 
him and tried to cause his ruin. They 
accused him of stealing specimens 
from the museum under his charge 
for the enrichment of his own pri- 
vate collection. He was brought to 
trial on the charges but was exon- 
erated. 


Again, with his prestige restored, 
he threw himself into — scientific 
experiments and worked incessantly 
until stricken with apoplexy in the 
year 1749. He died shortly after- 
wards, a scientist devoted to truth 
to the end. 
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UNDER THE RED SUN. By Forbes 


Monaghan. New York: Declan Mc- 
Mullan. $2.75. 
The fine soul of the Philippines 


shone with an heroic beauty under the 
oppression of brutal invaders. Father 
Monaghan, professor of Philosophy at 
the Ateneo University in Manila, 
sketches for us the true life stories of 
the little men and women, boys and 
girls too, who flatly rejected clever ef- 
forts towards conciliation on the part 
of the Japs. 
of what looked for a period of years as 


Their heroism, in the face 


certain defeat, forms one of the epics 
of our age. Though there were some 
traitors and defeatists — as there are 
in all nations — the Filipinos proved 
their idealism throughcut the blood- 
bath that theirs. (On page 273 
Father Monaghan points out that the 
total number of 


was 


slain 
the hundreds of thousands.) 


those runs into 
Although 
this is an epic of bravery in wartime, 
and as such is punctuated with much 
that is horrible and the 
author does not overlook the hundred 
and one human interest stories that are 
lively Out of the 
blood and smoke of brutalized warfare 


terrifying, 


and even humorous. 


there has risen a new Philippine na- 
tion, one that is destined to have a glo- 
rious history in 


spite of its present 


problems. Father Monaghan’s volume 
gives us the key to the strength of this 
Oriental vet Catholic. united 


We finish the volume 


nation, 
vet democratic 


wondering whether the world of the 
future belongs to the West, having 
gained a new estimate of an Asiatic 


people who have bled themselves white 
for the democratic ideal ot 


THE HALLOWED HOUR. By A. H 
Parr. Glen Ellyn, IIL: 
Publishing Co. 

This book is advertised as “the sim- 
ple story.of an average American boy. 
... Through it all faith in God guides 
his destiny. . . . It is fresh and clean 
and we should have more books like 
it.” Unfortunately, these things alone 
do not make a book worthwhile, and 
we decline to agree with the final com- 


ment. z. TF. 


Dependable 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. By Evelyn 
Voss Wise. Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.00. 
This novel is a new variation on the 

theme of the self-sacrificing priest in a 

parish of poverty and squalor. Father 

Gregory possesses all the virtues enu- 

merated by Saint Paul as requisites for 

ministers of the suffering Christ. How- 
ever, we shrink from the calamity that 
follows on calamity, and we shudder at 
the caricatures about whom the story 
is spun. Few of them seem to be real 
people, but in spite of that the rugged 
virtues of the devoted pastor are por- 
trayed with an understanding that is 


analytic and searching. D. D 


FATHER FELIX M. KIRSCH. By 
Francis S. Laing, O. F. M. Cap. (No. 
3 in the Memories and Men series.) 
Pittsburgh The Catholic Home 

Journal. 50c. 

Few American religious in the pres- 
ent century have been as well known 
as the late Father Felix, spiritual guide, 
educator, preacher and writer. No one 
can estimate the importance of his in- 
fluence on American Catholic education 
as vet, since the full significance of his 
guidance of thousands of priests and 
religious teachers will not be seen for 
a generation. This attractively bound 
and inexpensive volume tells us of the 


chief events of his life, and is docu 


mented by a list of 
of his 


his writings and 
appointments. Until 
sketch in full the story 
of his great life we shall find this guide 


sermon - 


someone can 


of immense help a & 
KEEPER OF THE KEYS. By Thos 
McDermott Milwaukee: Bruce 
$2.50 
The magnetic figure of Pope Pius 


XII seems to rise above all other world 
difficult 
aggressive warfare. 


leaders in the days following 


Rulers and people 





When writing to Graymoor, 
please enclose a stamp or two, as 
the Missionary and charitable ac- 
tivity of the Society of the Atone- 
ment entails a heavy outlay for 
postage. 











attend to allocution of his, 
though with different reactions. First 
of all future popes to visit the United 
States, and first in many centuries to 
depart from the custom of concen- 
trating the representatives of one na- 
tionality in the College of Cardinals 
Pius XII has added new lustre to the 

Peter in 
His “belligerence against im- 
morality,” though it has won for him 
and the Church the hatred of totali- 
tarian dictators, has proved to the 
world that fearlessness is still a char- 
the 
His concern about the welfar 


every 


throne of times that are 


perilous. 


acteristic of successors of 


Saint 





Peter 
of all peoples, victims and victors alike 


has revealed again the catholicity of 


the Church of which he is ruler and 
servant at once. 


Mr. McDermott’s book is not a final 


and definitive biography, the author 
himself wisely stating that only 
death can the true measure of 
greatness of Pius XII be underst« 


He has 
ground 


however, the back 


made Eu 


sketched. 


and influences that 
gene Pacelli the most logical choice 
the Cardinals of the Church in days 
unusual stress. He has given in add 
tion an outline of the movement 
have led to world distress ar 
shown that the present Roman P 
is acquainted, as few other human 
leaders are, with a thorough kn¢ 

f the 


evils and weaknesses of ea 


However, he stresses the fact that 





Pontiff was chosen pri 
for his piety of life, the source of 


reigning 





strength and courage and wisdom 


The last part of the volur 
for us the stand of the Pope and t! 
Church on the present perils of the 
world, and in many respects ts an ex 


cellent guide to the faithful who w 

understand the only true grounds 1! 
lasting peace. A 
present, such as the reference to Ca 
inal Agagianian as “of the Greek rite” 
256, but these do not mar the 
excellence of the volume as a source of 
information about a majestic and her 

figure, to whom the peoples of the 


° . ¢ site 
world are turning in the hope of guic 
D. D 
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